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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, Burlington House, London, W 
The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION mil held 
at LIVEKPOOL, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 16. 
President-Elect— 
sir JOSEPH LISTER, Bart., D.C.L. LL.D., President of the 
Royal Society. 


Information about Lodgings and Hotels may be obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, seni 
G. GRIFFITH, Assistant General Secretary. 





RITER (Humorous), well known, would contri- 

bute Home, Colonial, or American Journal WEEKLY LETTER 

or Humorous Serial to Comic Paper. Bonus introduction. —Avtuor, 
Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly. 


[ADY TYPIST and SHORTHAND WRITER, 

h eight years’ experience, is desirous of obtaining a RE. 
ENGAGEMENT as ety ENSIS to a Gentleman, or Private Gopring. 
Highest references. Own Remington ai necessary.—Apply to 
Expert, 1, Oak-villas, Archway-road, Highgate. 


—e we of WARRINGTON. 


ART MISTRESS. 
ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS WANTED for MUNICIPAL SCHOOL 
¢ ART.—Apply, stating qualifications and salary required, to Tue 
ECRETARY. 


‘ECHNICAL SCHOOL, HUDDERSFIELD.— 
REQUIRED, a a. “tor PHYSICS, APPLIED ME- 
CHANICS, and STEAM. Salar: Peuomnone to be sent in not 
later than August 29 to S. G. Re ang D.Se., Principal. Statement of 
duties, &c., may be obtained on application to 
T. THORP, Secretary. 


‘HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 
—s are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN 
HISTO: and ENGLISH LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, which 
will become VACANT on DECEMBER 31. Stipend 300/., with half the 
Class Fees.—Further particulars from the Recisrrar. 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


THE ADAM SMITH CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The eee Court of the heated of vege ea conjointly with 
the respective ves of use, ‘Trades’ House, 
4  erponds of ‘Commerce of — City of pone will, early in the 
aa te oe to peneee PROFESSOR to the above Chair. 

uired to enter on his a from October 
yw from which date thea appointment ee effect. 


























appointment is made ad vitam aut cul; e Oral and carries with it the 
ni ~ a pension on conditions prescribed 
h applicant must lodge with the act he new y “whe will furnish 
any ag tt desired, twenty-five copies ‘of his application, 
and twenty-five copies of any testimonials he may desire to submit, on 
or before Tuesday, September 15. 
E. CLAPPER’ 


Secretary of th Glasg ~ 
retary of the ow University Cou 
91, West Regent-street, Glasgow. a 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 


NEATH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


The Governing Body of the above School is prepared to receive 
applications vied the position of HEAD MASTER. e School is a Dual 
le of accommodatin: Boys and 50 Girls. The Head 
Master shall on taken a Degree in the United Kingdom. The salary 
is 150]. per annum, 9g a Capitation Fee of 2/. per Boy per annum ona 
maximum of 70 

The ‘a Master to be allowed to take Boarders as provided by the 


‘hem: 

A copy of the Scheme, applicable to the peneee wherein the duties of 
the Head Master are defined, may be had of the Clerk, price One 
Shing. Personal canvassing will bes disqualification. 

Applications, bp | age. ellipse a and experience, with fifteen 
printed copies of a cations and testimonials, to be delivered to the 
undersigned on or before Poy it 14 next. 

Church-place, NEATH, July 22. 


O LECTURE SOCIETIES.—EGYPT of TO- 
DAY, with Sixty-six Seti Mone yoy of Natives and Scenes 
taken by the Lecturer, Mr. ES BAKER, F.R.G.8. F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘John Westacott,’ R . 7 Western Sea,’ ‘Mark Tillotson,’ 
‘Pictures of Bohemia,’ and Special ngs eo os the Pall Mail 
Gazette, the ee Syndicate, and in Egypt Bohemia, Russia, 
Germany, &c. mes.—‘* Vivid idea the peo Received with 
ore sign of approval and satisfaction.” wded audience at the 
mperial Institute, &c.—Synopsis and particulars of the Lecture 
presen Outer Temple, Strand. 





LEWIS C. THOMAS, Clerk. 





FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, respectively badass 1501., 751., 
751., 501., and 20/. each, tenable for One Year, will be co peted for in 
September, 1896, viz., One Senior Open Scholarship, of the. epee of 751., 
will be awarded to the best Candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Physics 








and Chemistry. One Senior ‘Open eran s of the value of 75!., will 
be awarded to the best ( (if of merit) in Biology and 
enrsicioey 


Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twenty-five years 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical School. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 150/.,and One Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, Ve 501., will be awarded to the best 
—— ee eae years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
York-place, Baker-street, ‘ 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION 1896-7 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 8. Stu- 
dents are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4on W ednesday, 
October 7. Courses in preparation for all the Examinations in the 
Faculties of Arts and Science held by the University of London, the 
Teachers’ Diploma (London), Teachers’ Certificate Deeps, 

al Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene and Public Health. 
Lectures in all branches of Higher Education. Six Labcratories open 
to Students for Practical Work. Art School open from 10 to 4. Students 


can reside in the College. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


al Biolog ogy. and Vegetable Biology. ta questions for 
1 for Honours 


bi pass questions in that Examination. The J reson 
hibition, vata: 201., will be competed for at the same time. The sub- 
jects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any one of the 
three aati guages—Greck, French, and German. 
The Classical subjects = those of the Loudoel University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1 
e successful Candidates in all these Schol will be ired 
to enter to =e full Course at a Laws 8 Hospital in the October 
he E 


e for these Scholarships 
will be held on September 23, 1898 
For particulars application may be made, personally or - letter, to 
THE WARDEN OF THE CoLLEce, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 











T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E. 


The bya SESSION of 1896-97 will OPEN on FRIDAY, Octo- 
ber 2, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 p.u., by the Right Hon. 
Lord J ustice LINDLEY. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in Sep- 
tember, viz., One of 1501. and Nes of 601. in Chemistry and Physics, with 
either "physiology. Kotany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; One 

of 50/ in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year’ 's Students. 

pepe and Money Prizes of the vaiue of 300/. are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
—— and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of "the University of 

ondon. 

All Hospital ee btawertyy are open to Students without charge. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or byinstalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice ; and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their Second or subsequent 
years, also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr_ Rewnpte, the 
Medical Secretary. A. HAWKINS, Dean. 





Leer Cerin Required, the co-operation of a 
Lady or Gentleman with 1,000/. to carry out the Li 

most important Series of Books. Investment 
interest. Prieht work.—Address Books, care of 'T. 
ing Offices, 163, Queen Victoria-street, E C. 


(0 AUTHORS,—TYPE-WRITING.—All orders 

ine, hg ond en Me prices. Pop ees at price. Briefs. 
rammes, Sermo! —_ 

Dawson’s, i6i, Canbon-strest, City, EC. r ee 


TXPE. -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER. Authors’ MSS. ls. per 1,000 words. Circulars, &c., 
by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, West Kensing- 
ton Type-writing Agency, 13, Wolverton-gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


YPE- WRITER. .—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
lews, Literary Articles, &c., COPIED with accurac d 
ld. per folio. Mantfold or Duplicate Copies.—Address Mi Miss BE a 
%, Maitland Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1894. 


YPE-WRITIN G. oe, MS. 1s. per 

words. Larg EXAMINA TION 
QUESTIONS duplicated. Specimen of work and terms on application. 
~Favctr Dartison, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


iD ceeneane and CYCLES.—The standard 
8 at half the usual prices. -Machines lent - hire, also Bough: 
aad Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. Terms, mony 
or instalments. MS. copied from 1s. B, 1,000 — Suh Taytor, 
“ National I ibe Telep Exchange Co., 74, cery-lane, 
9 1884. 6690. Te! ™ legrams as Glezonten, 


SECRETARIAL BUREAU, Confidential 
Lona cretary: Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 9, Strand, 
London, sends out daily a trained a “ f English and Foreign Secre 
ho ears ee a io cal an 
e use 0: son- ono; S ih, to Medical and Sci: fe 
Men, Pub! blishers, Members of Parilament, and others. Cor ~~ “ 


ranteed, and pA | 
. Browne’s Advertis- 





























ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 

ane bt ap SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, Octo- 
ber 1, when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Mr. WM. 
xpaus FROST, F.R.C 8., Ophthalmic eo to the Hospital, at 4p. M. 

The following ‘Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 
in September and O: 

1. A Scholarship, ry value: 145/., for Sons of Medical Men who have 
entered the School as Perpetual, Yearly, or Dental Pupils during the 
year ending October 1, 1896, being under twenty years of age on that 


‘Two Scholarships, each of value 50/., open to all Students who have 
commana their medical studies not earlier than May, 1896, being 
under twenty years of age on October 1 

3. Two Scholarships, of value 851., for Students who passed or 
completed the curriculum for the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 
2nd M.B., and have entered the School as Perpetual or Yearly Pupils 
ques the year ending October 5, 1896. 

A Schol: ame, of value 85/., for Students of Provincial University 
colle s who have passed or completed the curriculum for the corre- 
sponding University Examination in London, Manchester, or Durham, 
and have entered the School as Perpetual or ‘Yearly Pupils during the 
year ending October 5, 1896. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also 0 
The William Brown 100. Exhibition; the William 
tion; the Webb Prize in Bacteriol ogy. of value 301. ; 


nm to Students :— 
rown 401. Exhibi- 
the Brackenbury 





Prize in Medicine, of value 32/.; the Brackenbury Prize in Su ery, of 
value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in ‘Physiology. of Marine 18/.; the Johnson 
Prize in Anatomy, of value 10/. 10s. e s Prize, of value 
10/. 10s.; Four General Proficiency prizes of 101, n08. cneh; the Brodie 
Prize in i pod the Acland Prize in ; the Th Medal ; 
ea Leos gh Clarke’s Prize 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or bet and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or ae —A 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Brzvor, M.A., 8, Taneustees -place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can d University G 
and Certificated Hi igh School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, ohana 
Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven-street, 
Charing Cress, W.C. 


YO AUTHORS.—Messrs. DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
Publishers, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, will be glad 
to hear from Authors having MSS. suitable for Volumes. 


A UTHORS should write for Prospectus of the 

LITERARY AGENCY, which offers special facilities for Publish- 
ing the Works of New Authors. Conducted by Mr. A. R. Leasu, late 
Manager of Tower Publishing Co., St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Ludgate- 
hill, ‘London, EC. 


A PUBLISHING FIRM, who are connected with 

a well-known Advertising Firm, are open to consider any New 
Magazines, Newspapers, or Periodicals with a view to poe capital 
into them and securing the Advertising and Publishing of aE 
Address Newspaper, care of W. Hicks, Esq., 35, Bedford-row, 


FIRM of PUBLISHERS, with exceptional 
opportunities for distribution over the world, open to 
consider MSS., Short Stories, &c., for Publication, either ry their own 
risk or on Commission. 
Estimates given free of charge. Short Stories, &c., placed at a smal) 
Commission. 
Address Booxs, care of Haddon’s Advertising Agency, Bouverie 
House, Salisbury-square, E.C. 


[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, bee gy Fo The 
interests of Authors capably represented teacelig Prairie 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Au Authors. 8S. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practi 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 

ree.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 

Mr. A. M. Buncues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 





























9, Hart-srreet, Bioomssury, Lonpon. 


ME. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 

treet, Covent-garden, = late Director and Manager of K 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, s to announce that he 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PU BLISHE on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 





the Four House Physiclansips 
and Mey oy ‘Su onships, are awarded as the result of 
and are open to Students of the School without extra fee. 

Nine Salaried Ferg including that boat Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of 100/. and board and lodging, are awarded Yearly to 
Senior Pupils upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com- 
mittee. 

Prospectuses and faller details sr be obtained by rma to 

ISAMBARD OWEN, M.D., Dean. 





by special method. Literary and Commercial Translations into 
oy ail Tan, Languages. Speciality, French, German, and Medical 


Mt HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES 
at ART SCHOOLS and COLLEGES Recommence in OCTOBER. 





mee ING for the Press.—STUDIO open Daily. Private Instruction, 
—_] Correspondence —123, Victoria-st., 8. W.(nr. Army & Navy Stores). 





Ape SOCIETIES.—W. LAW BROS 


ane in preparation r ~ forthco: 


Season a LECTURE on 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Ag in the subjects 





ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 

le 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
ssible prices. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
Vonntactarers, &c., on application. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
'e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &. 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C 











of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B. ° 
the University te London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 and con- 
tinue till JULY, 1897. 
Fee for the whole Course, 21/ , or 182. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 

or 5/. 5s. each for Single Subjects. 
8 for the January Examination. 

r apply i Tae WARDEN oF THE CoLLzcez, St. 
Se . 's Hospital, London, E C. 





Handbook forwarded on application. 





Catalogues, 
Now READY, CATALOGUE No. | 18, 3, choice 
by Cruikshank. Leech, "DRAWINGS, sad BOOKS eet En lsh 


School—Works by Turner, Blake, and Rusk 








Wann, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, ae, 
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ARE BOOKS, PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPHS. 


HS, &e. 
EOUS (Court Memoirs, Napoleon, &c.). 
ILE BOOKS. Othe ludi 


° INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

Fy willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 

full a and terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 

As — &c. ; Schools also recommended.—Address Mr. G. B. Stocker, 
ter-place, Strand, W.C. 





—h English Literature, Topography, Heraldry, Cruikshank, Leech, 
Rowlandson, and First Editions generally of present Century. 
Maccs Bros., 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


Db GL i s & Ss i VY 8 YF, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, and Purchased. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 83) now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta-street, te of ey BE London ; 20, South EES 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


AWSON, SWAN & MORGAN, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Boag: Petey inlet 22 tains a Ci ete Set of Badminton Library, 
Paper — Billing’s Baronial ‘Antiquities of Scotland, Large 
Pa r— ige’s Portraits, Large Paper—Set of Surtees Society's Publi- 
cations—Set of Rawlinson’s Monarchies—Knight’s Priapus—Books on 
Art, Sport, Travel, History, &c.—and Books illustrated by Leech, Cruik- 
shank, Rowlandson, Thompson, &c. 
Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied a moderate terms. 
A U a save 
DULAU & CO. 37, °80 ARE. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

7 gem executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

ders a and postage free.—Giiszar & Fizvp, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C, 


ON DON Lf B RA BX, 
ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8. W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidentse—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, The Ve 
of Liandaff, Herbert Spencer, ~~} er Henry aeeey, 
Trus' Hon. Sir M. Gran 
. Hon. Sir John Lubbock, ie M.P., Right Hon, Earl of Rosebery. 
e Library contains about ~~ * Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literatare, 1 in various to age. Fifteen ¥ scription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
m Volumes are allowed to popes f 
Reading-Room open from Ten to 
Six. eo Fifth, Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 
bers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


M UPrk’s 























= the Dean 
C.B. 





SELECT 
LIBRARY. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has been considerably 
increased, now contains upwards of 80,000 Booxs in FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, and ITALIAN for CIRCULATION and SaLz, 

A Complete List of the New Publications added to the 
Library is issued every month, and will be sent to any 
address postage free on application. 





CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1896, 
1s. 6d, each, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
30-34, New Oxford-street ; 
241, Brompton-road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., 
London; 
and Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ICTUREK REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with Tea tain —t a cautious treatment, 
Studio, 41, "George-street, Portman. -square, w. 


[THe AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 
of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL NATIONAL 
COLLECTIONS of EUROPE. 

The Series embraces almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, 
and is rich in Examples of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German, 
Freach, and Spanish Schools of Painting. 

The Company also Publishes a large Collection of 
Reproductions of Works by 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 

Recent Additions include Works by Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 
G. F. WATTS, R.A., DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, FORD MADOX 
BROWN, ALBERT MOORE, HOLMAN HUNT, FREDERIC SHIELDS, 
HENRY RYLAND, and many others. 

A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS from the NATIONAL 
GALLERY, LONDON, now in course of publication. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUSTRATED SUP- 
PLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature Reproductions of Selected 
Autotypes, price, post free, One Shilling. 











THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 








HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 
London. E.C. } 

Contains hairless r, over which the Log — with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or p! 


‘URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 
— ——— positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South cen 
= hree minutes’ walk from the town and common. VACA 
n AUGUST. Suitable for winter months.—Write R. G., 18, Guanes 
road, Tunbridge Wells. 











Sales by Auction, 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Effects. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRID. a 
NEXT, August 14. at half-past 12 o'clock ‘precisel y, PHOTOGRAPH 
SCIENTIFIC, SURGICAL, ELECTRICAL, and other INSTRUMENTS 
and APPARATU S—Jewellery—Books—Lanterns and Slides—Furniture 
—and other Miscellaneous Property. 

a = view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








TUESDA Y, August 18. 

British and Foreign Insects, Birds’ Eggs and Skins, Curiosities, 
Native Weapons, Minerals, Shells, Fossils, Books, Animal 
Skins, Heads and Horns of Animals, &c. 

Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on TUESDAY, August 18, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 

¥ On view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, August 12, and pertte| “fies ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLL of BUOKS from various Private 
ources, amongst which will be od Fraser's Book of Carlaverock, 

2 vols.—Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, cong in Parts, uncut— 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 12 vols. — Hogarth 's Works — Thackeray's 
Works, 12 vols.—Harieian Society, 24 vols — Arebesologia Cantiana, 
18 vols. —Record Soeiety of Lancashire and Cheshire, 29 vois —Marryat’s 
Pirate and Three Cutters, tirst edition—Cornhill Magazine, 47 vols. — 
Massachusetts Bay Charter, 1683—Boissere Gallery of the Old German 
Masters, 2 vols.—First Editions of Novels—English and Foreign Books, 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 








LACKWOOD’S NAG&EIN SE. 
No. 970. AUGUST, 1896. 2s. 6d 
Contents. 

A STRANGE EPISODE in the LIFE of MAJCR-GENERAL SIR 

JAMES BROWNE, K.C.8.1.C.B. R.E. Related by Himself. 
The CEMETERY of the LILIES: a Tale of the Jesuits. 
ROBERT BURNS. 
EXCURSION in the ATLAS MOUNTAINS. By W. B. Harris. 
An UNCROWNED KING: a Romance of High Politics. 
SOME GERMAN NOVELS. 
An ADMIRABLE BANDIT. AStory. By Mrs. J. Gladwyn Jebb. 
THROUGH TOURAINE on WHEELS. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
ENGLAND'S DUTY in SOUTH AFRICA: a Study on the Ground. 

With Map. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
MR. BALFOUR and his CRITICS. By Professor Seth. 
HOME RULE and the IRISH PARTY. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
The AUTONOMY of LABOUR. By H. W. Wolff. 
The CALIPH and his DUTIES. By Ahmed Riza Bey. 
NITRAGIN : a New Advance in Agriculture. By C. M. Aikman, D.Sc. 
The ORANGE SOCIETY. By Michael MacDonagh. 
“PASSING THROUGH the FIRE.” By Andrew Lang. 
LIVING in COMMUNITY: a Sketch of Moravian Anabaptism. By 
Richard Heath. 
La SAISIAZ in 1895. By A. Taylor Innes. 
The BOOK of the DEAD. By J. Hunt Cooke. 
MUSICAL SNAP-SHOTS. By H. R. Haweis. 
MONEY and INVESTMENTS. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


YHE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Contents. AUGUST. Price 2s. 
The PAMIRS and the SOURCE of the OXUS. By the Right Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P. 
Br ee THROUGH SOMALILAND to LAKE RUDOLF. By 
A. Donaldson Smith. 
vieenanaae TL and the VOLCANOES of the VALLEY of MEXICO. 
By O. H. Howarth. 
The CENTRAL CAUCASES. 
The GREAT SEA-WAVES in JAPAN. By Professor John Milne, F.R.S. 
The CENTRAL ASIAN —eeces of CAPTAIN ROBOROVSKY 
and LIEUT. KOZLO 
The MONTHLY nae sl 
OBITUARY :—Gerhard Rohlfs, by E. G. Ravenstein; Count Wilfrid 
von Wagner. 
MEE’ es ee R. res = ean LITERATURE of the 
ll ane i 20 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, 8.W. 


oj OURN AL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 
No. CLXXXII. JULY, 1896. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

Mr. J. Chatham on the Books and Forms to be used in Scheduling the 
Particulars of the Risks of a Life Assurance Company under its 
Assurance and Annuity Contracts for Periodical or Interim Valua- 
tions, Distribution of Surplus, and for phte neg of the Rates of 
Mortality, Surrender, and apse. With Discussion 

Original Tables. 

Correspondence. 

The Life Assurance Companies of the United Kingdom. 


London : C. & E, Layton, Farringdon-street. 














AUGUST, 1896. 
The DECLINE of COBDENISM. By Sidney Low. 
The GOD who PROMISED VICTORY to Ba MATABELE. By 


ns 
[us NINETEENTH © CENTURy, 


Joseph Millerd Orpen (M.L.A., Cape Colon 
ATURE versus the CHARTERED COMPANY. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu, M.P. 
The BATTLE of the STANDARDS in AMERICA: 
(1) War to the Knife. By W. L. Alden. 
(2) Suggestions for a C By William Dillon. 
The TRAINING of a JESUIT. By the Rev. Father Clarke, §.J, 
LI = CHANG. By A. Michie (formerly Times Correspondent in 
na 
RECENT SCIENCE. (Life in 1 Moon—Animal and Human Psycho. 
logy.) By Prince Kropotki 
LIFE in POETRY : Poetical races By Professor Courthope, ¢.B, 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: a Reminiscence. By Wilfrid Ward. 
The QUALITY of MERCY. By Ouida. 
A REAL MAHATMAN. By the Right Hon. Professor Max Mitller. 
mee i Nhe with AMERICA. By the Right Hon. John Morley, 





ee, to the EDITOR. From the Chief Justice of the Orange Free 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Ltd. 





Price One Shilling net (post free, Fourteenpence). 





Subscription = aon or, including the ‘I Index,’ 
8. per Annum post free. 
INVESTORS. eBVIEW. 
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Edited by A. J. WIL 
Contents of AUGUST Nt ae. 

The CHICAGO REVOLUTIONARY CONVENTION. 
The RELATION of CHEAP MONEY to HIGH PRICES, 
RAILWAYS in CHINA. By M. Rees Davies. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY'S CAPITAL CONVERSION. 
INDIAN TROOPS at SUAKIN. 
AGRICULTURAL RATING BILL. 
COMMERCIAL BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
NEW ISSUE of “CHARTERED” COMPANY’S DEBENTURES, 
INCONVENIENCES of “ BRUMMAGEM "” IMPERIALISM, 
BIMETALLIC LEAGUE. 
BANK of ENGLAND v. COUNTRY BANKERS. 
INDIAN TEA COMPANIES in 1895. 
COMPANY NOTES. 
BALANCE-SHEET FACTS and INFERENCES. 
A CRITICAL INDEX to NEW INVESTMENTS. 

&e. &e. &. &e. 

London : Clement Wilson, 29, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


RCHITECTURE in the CAPITAL of 
TASMANIA. —Liverpool weemreny os og are and Second 
Designs; Sketches of — Street 
Institute at Canterbury, 
See the BUILDER of August 8, 4d. ; by post, 4jd. 
The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 











NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
HE GROWTH of the SOUL 


A Sequel to ‘Esoteric Buddhism.’ By A. P. SINNETT, Author 
of ‘Esoteric Buddhism,’ ‘The Occult World,’ ‘Karma,’ &c, Cloth, 8vo. 
pp. 454, price 5s. net. 

This book embodies the teaching accumulated within recent years 
on the hands of Theosophic students in reference to the progress 
through Nature of the individual human entity. 


> Theosophical Publishing Society, 26, Charing Cross, London, 





VOLUME III. NOW READY, PRICE 7s. 6d. 
DR, ROBERT CHAMBERS’S 
L¥! and WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 


Revised and Partially Rewritten by 
WILLIAM WALLACE, MA. 


Illustrated with Etchings and Photogravures from Original 
Drawings by C. MarTIN Harpieg, R.S.A.; W. D. Mackay, 
R.S.A.; R. B. Nispet, A.R.S.A.; G. O. Reip, A.R.S.A.; 
and G. Pirie; a New Photogravure of Nasmyth’s Portrait; 
and an Engraving of Beugo’s Portrait. 


In Four Volumes, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each. Also an 
impression, limited to 250 copies, on hand-made paper, 
price 63s. net for the Four Volumes. 


* An ideal standard edition.”— Graphic. 


W. & R. Chambers, Limited, Edinburgh; and 47, Pater- 
noster-row, London. 





NOW READY, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
|S fppantngetnteoenr ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Belipees, both in Ancient and ‘Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ONNeresem MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
—- Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYN®, 


ee are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent t'infreduetion to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


Edward aoe 26 and 27, Cockspar-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 

the most interesting Fas Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F 
a Or comity Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward WS -~ 6 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
‘ Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT-SQUARE. 


7 MONTHLY. 
' BRADSHAWS GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 104d. 
BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by post, 2s. 4d. 
: BRADSHAW'S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of EUROPE, 


including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d, cloth; by post, 4s, 1d, 





ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

t BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s, 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW'S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with Maps. Price 


1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in 


English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s, each, post free. 


: PASSPORTS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain these through the above 
he well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. 
Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 


Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 





ot beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
i. Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘“‘ Post Restante.” 

. Passports and Visas are absolutely required in Turkey and Russia. Intending travellers are, therefore, 
sa earnestly requested not to start until they have provided themselves with the same. 

¢ As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write before starting to see if anything is required. 


Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


oe 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 





MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


FRITH, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Highth. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 
2 Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 








DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Hdited by the Very Rev. W. R. STEPHENS, Dean of 
Winchester. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborongh, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN T MBS, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of 
MARSHAL MACDONALD, during the Wars of the 
First Napoleon. Translated by S. L.SIMEON. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 12s. 











STRAY RECORDS. By Clifford 


HARRISON. A New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By Sir 
—” SCOBLE, Q.C. With 2 Portraits. Crown 

vo. 6s, 





The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By Sir ANDREW 
SCOBLE, Q.C. Crown 8vo. with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. 
By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


The LIFE of the REV. RICHARD 


HARRIS BARHAM, Author of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends.’ 
By his Son, the Rev. R. H. DALTON BARHAM. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 








MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney 


COOPER, R.A. In crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 





The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 


MAN: Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular 
Edition. With Portraits, Charts, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 
HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





The LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke 


and Chatham. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 
with Portraits, 6s. 


The LIVES of WITS and HUMOUR- 
ISTS: Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—~—— 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN UNDER the ENGLISH 


LAW, from the Landing of the Saxons to the * ccm 
Time. By ARTHUR RACKHAM CLEVELAN 

‘An interesting book, ee the progress of laws in favour of 
women from the landing o f the Saxons to the present time. The 
author divides his work into four chronological parts, showing the 
various changes in the laws during these times. It is well written and 
concise. Even the ‘new woman’ should appreciate the liberty the law 
has accorded to her sex.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
VAL: a Story of the Tivy-side. By 


JUDITH VANDELEUR. 2vols. [Ready August 14. 


A MODERN HELEN. By Mrs. Alice 


M. DIEHL, Author of ‘ The Garden of Eden,’ ‘ Passion’s 
Puppets,’ ‘A Woman’s Whim,’ &c. 2 vols. 


LORD HARBOROUGH. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A novel of considerable interest and charm. It is simply and 
clearly ae: its eee is pleasantly free oo the leaven of 
‘realism ’; its personages are depicted with skill.”— 
baie author writes excellent English, and we —_ with Lord Har- 
—_ on very good terms.”— World. 
= ae style a excellent, and nee books are pure, There is 
much the novel, and the reader 


that i 
has his interest well pat ee to the end. aha Herald. 


A CORNISH MAID. By L. Higgin. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“*A& Cornish Maid’ has but to be otegee to be read with eager 
interest from the a page to the last. The maid herself is a charming 
creation, brought up by the sea and on the sea. The plot is most 
ingenious, if Somewhat old-fashioned in its coincidences, and old- 
fashioned also, and perpen fs are the personages, not one of whom 
leaves a bitter, decadent taste in your mouth.”—Zruth. 


REDIVIVA. By Marian Comyn. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A novel of indisputable interest and considerable literary merit. 
The ik teems with finished character sketches. We refer our 
readers to the text of Mrs. Comyn’s brilliant story.’ Daily Telegraph. 


LATE in LIFE. By Alice Perrin. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The novel is one on which Mrs. Perrin is sincerely to be congratu- 


lated, It is well conceived, and told in a manner that always pleases.” 
Scotsman. 











NEWSIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
The WOOING of FORTUNE. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek 
Heroine,’ ‘A Woman’s Ambitiun,’ &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
*‘No one can deny that this new story by Mr. Cresswell is ingenious 
and novel ; it is doe} well told, and may be safely marked on a library 


list.”’. —Glasgow lerald. 
“The book cis rightly written, and the style easy and ye 
z 


SECOND EDITION OF 
HER POINT of VIEW. By G. M. 


ROBINS (Mrs. L. BAILLIE REYNOLDS), Author of 

‘A False Position,’ ‘To Set Her Free,’ &c. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 

“<< Her Point of View’ is one of those single volume stories that the 
reader is unwilling to lay down till the end is seen.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“A pleasing story, sensible and wholesome, brightly written and 


clearly expressed.”—Black a: ite. 
‘The characters are admirably conceived, and the tale is well 
balanced and proportioned to the needs of the plot.”—Literary World. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
A GIRL of YESTERDAY. By Mrs. 


F. HAY NEWTON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

‘A Girl of Yesterday ’ is a pleasant book, easily and chattily written, 
nk skirts in a very delicate and ladylike fashion the woman question 
and social problems in general ; and yet not too impossibly ‘goody’ for 


the ordinary reader.’’— ‘Madame. 
«Every page is so replete with gentle humour and wholesome views 


of life that one reads on with growing appreciation.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL, and other 
Stories. By Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘Viva,’ ‘My 
Lord and My Lady,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


“These tales are all brightly and attractively written, they one pigs 
all give evidence of considerable talent and an easy, graceful style. 


’ 

A PAINTER’S ROMANCE, and other 
Stories. By ELEANOR HOLMES, Author of ‘The 
Price of a Pearl,’ ‘To-day and To-morrow,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

“ The first tale is prettily conceived, pleasantly written, and entirely 
harmless....The second is beautiful and powerful; it is faultless in 
construction, and, indeed, its faults of any kind are so few and so small 
that they are not worth inventorying. The sketch is worth readin, ig and 

re-reading. The last two sketches are little more than masterpieces. 

We have not often read anything more artistic, more exquisite, or 

more masterly.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Ganst te. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limitep, 
13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


——~»~—— 


FOURTH EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 
BRISEIS. By William Black. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“In ‘ Briseis’ Mr. William Black gives me my ideal of a 
novel.” — Vanity Fair. 

‘** Briseis’ is a perfect work of art.”—Punch. 

“The perfectly delightful heroine of his latest, simplest, 
most pote) J novel, ‘ Briseis,’ will, we think, be adjudged 
. ben hb place of honour ‘among his pictures of young woman- 

bovnen Georgie Lestrange is a delightful creature, an in- 
amas flirt, and an unconscious humourist of the first 
distinction.” World. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONR,’ 


TALES from the TELLING 


HOUSH. ByR. D. BLACKMORE. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
“Very good stories are oon especially ‘Slain by the 
Doones,’ in which John Ridd figures anew ; and a legend of 
the West Country, ‘Frida; or, the Lover's Leap,’ with 
beautiful passages of prose poetry in one of the saddest. 
tales of woman’s love and man’s a that have ever been 
written.”— World, 


The UNDER SIDE of THINGS. 


By LILIAN BELL, Author of ‘The Love Affairs of an 
Old Maid.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“Lilian Bell makes her upward way steadily. Both her 
revious books ware charming in their way, but * The Under 
ide of Things’ is that and more also. The plot is clever and 

original, and the quiet humour and heroism among “= 
dramatis persone make their doings fife den. reading......A oe 
real addition to the novel literature of the da: 

Pali Mall Gazette, 


The FINDING of LOT'S WIFE. 


By ALFRED CLARK, Author of ‘A Dark Place of the 
Earth,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 

‘A very fine piece of imaginative work—a night’s enter- 
tainment of modern Arabian adventure. The tale is one of 
the wonderful experiences of a party of English travellers 
among the wild, arid mountains of Palestine.” —Scotsman. 

** One of the best books of romance or adventure we have 
met with for some time.”—Zeeds Mercury. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


Uniform post 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 6s. each. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. With | The BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 
Portrait of the Author. SHANDON BELLS. | YOLANDE. 
aoe ADVENTURES of | ADVENTURES in THULE. 














The STR 
a PHA IN. | JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 

A PRINCESS of THULE. |The WISE WOMEN of INVER- 

IN SILK ATTIRE. N 

KILMENY. WHITE eer 

MADCAP VIOLET. SABINA ZEMB: 

ee FEAT. a | The STRANGE Adventures of 
a HOUSEBOA' 





EENA 
GREEN PASTU RES and PICCA- | IN FAR LOCHA ABER 
DILL | The Son aE of t JOHN LOGAN, 


MACLEOD of DAR PRINCE FORTU 
LADY SILV. ERDALE'S SWEET- | DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 
HEART. STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYS- 
WHITE WINGS. | SUNRISE. TON! 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
— post 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 6s. =. 


The MAGIC I HIGHLAND COU: 
The HANDSOME HUMES. ___| BRIGEIS. | WOLFENBERG. 


STORIES BY W. W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
New Issue in Uniform 8vo. Volumes, lage in cloth, 2s, 6d- each ; 

or in half-Roxburgh, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. eac 
WRECK of the ‘‘GKOSVENOR.” LITTLE ey, o ‘SEA QUEEN. 


With Photogravure Portrait. The LADY M 
An OCEAN FREE = sity the 2 rgee 


| MRS. DINES' JEW 
JOnN I HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF | JACK’S COURTSH 


RANGE VO 
The EMIGRANT SHIP. a SATLUR’ 8 SWEETHEART. 
The FROZEN PIRATE. 


With Portrait. 
NOVELS BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


New Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
LORNA DOONE. Forty-second | TOMMY UPMORE. 

Edition. With — Por- | CHRISTOWELL. 

ALES te ry TELLING MARY LY KRERLEY 
TA S from the 

HOUSE. 5s. only. : EKEMA ar the CARRIER. 
ee 6s. on and 

WELL. . SPRINGHAVEN. (Also Illustrated 


CRADOCK N 
CLARA VAU! QHAN. Edition, 7s. 6d.) 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 
The FICTION NUMBER (AUGUST) of 


SCRIBNER’ Ss MAGAZINE 


‘ontents. 
ON the TRAIL of DON QU IXOTE. I. Illustrated by Vierge. F. Jaccaci. 
GREGORY'S ISLAND. poome W. Cable. 
IN SLIGO BAY. R. H. Stoddard. 
OLD TIME FLOWER GARDENS. Illustrated. Alice Morse Earle. 
AFTER. Geeres Cabot Lodge. 
CHARM HE NEVER 50 WISELY. Eleanor Stuart. 
REGNUM SPIRITUS. Mrs. James T. Fields. 
AS STRANGERS. A Comedietta in One Act. Decorated and illustrated 
Orson Lowell, an fae in two colours. Annie Eliot. 
A ee 27-29. J. M. Barrie. 


Scollard. 
MRS. LOFTER’S RIDE. J. A. Mitchell. 
FROM the ERROK of HIS WAY. Lllustrated. Rollo Ogden. 
= WATCHERS. Henrietta Christian Wright. 
MAID’S PROGRESS. — Alston Goode. fain 





EY the COMMITTEE. Bliss 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, L?»., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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Studies subsidiary to the Works of Bishop 
Butler. By the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. GuapsTone’s industry and endurance, 

and, in an even greater degree, the perennial 

vigour, the unquenchable ardour, and the 
immense subtlety and versatility of his mind, 
are so well known—they have so often 
dazzled his contemporaries, of whom he 
must now be able to reckon full three 
generations—that his last achievement, 
remarkable as it is, and demanding the 
most respectful attention, will hardly, per- 
haps, excite all the astonishment which it 
deserves. In another man of the same years 
any prolonged intellectual exercise would 
be something exceptional and extraordinary, 
but in Mr. Gladstone's case it seems to be 
entirely fit and in complete accord with his 
nature and character that at an age which 
few reach, or reach only to be dotards, he 
should be engaged on a course of severe 
and profound inquiry, and be eagerly bent 
on settling a final account with himself and 
the world on the ultimate questions of 
human destiny. To Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, this line of inquiry is nothing new. 
It is notorious that his devotion to theo- 
logical —. has always been as 
great as his interest in politics; possibly, 
indeed, it has always been greater. Friends 
and enemies have alike declared that if he 
had not risen to the highest office in the 

State he would certainly have been the 

chief minister of the Church; and had he 

lived in an earlier epoch of English history 
it is not unlikely that he would have united 
both dignities in his own person. There- 

fore when in his latest years he publishes a 

volume the contents of which are almost 

wholly of a theological cast, he does no 
more than continue studies that were begun 
in youth, and in manhood were never 
neglected, offering in this respect a worthy 
exhibition of the truth of Goethe’s aphorism 
that he is the happiest man who can set 
the end of his life in connexion with the 
beginning. The evidence of this continuity 
of work and thought is abundantly supplied 





by the — volume. One of its chapters, 
as Mr. Gladstone observes, was written in an 
interleaved copy of the treatise which he is 
here discussing as long ago as the year 
1830. Numerous books which have made 
a stir in the world since then are cited in 
the course of the argument, and have 
apparently been read and studied with 

eat care. Another chapter, dealing in 
rief compass with the main purpose and 
result of that treatise, was first published 
in a popular review in March, 1879. But 
the bulk of the volume is the product of 
recent labour. Some of it saw the light 
last year, and is reprinted with additions 
and corrections ; and as it appears now, side 
by side with fresh matter, it gains in in- 
terest. While the work embraces a great 
number of topics, it is, as a whole, suffi- 
ciently homogeneous, if due regard be paid 
to the promise of the title; oan whether in 
respect of its zeal and acumen, or its learn- 
ing and research, or even the quality of 
the style, it presents, as a piece of litera- 
ture, many admirable features. Never has 
Mr. Gladstone written better English or 
been more successful in minimizing that 
tendency to prolixity and mere grandilo- 
quence which has not unfrequently de- 
tracted from the force and effect of his lan- 
guage. His treatment is everywhere sober, 
dignified, and impressive ; and when he is 
dealing with the highest of themes it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that in 
places it is majestic. 

These ‘ Studies’ are intended to be sub- 
sidiary to the edition of Butler’s ‘Works’ 
which Mr. Gladstone recently gave to the 
world. They fall into two parts. In the 
first he writes at large on the method as 
contrasted with the argument of the ‘ Ana- 
logy’ and the ‘Sermons’; on the applica- 
tion of the same method to the Bible; on 
various points in the teaching of those 
works ; on their history and influence; and, 
more especially, on the criticisms to which 
they have been exposed. In the second 
he takes up the subject of a future life, 
sketches the development of opinion, and 

rovides asummary of the chief theses which 
Seve been entertained with respect to it. 
The teaching of the bishop on the question 
of a future life gives him his point of de- 
parture. Similarly he finds texts for chap- 
ters on necessity or determinism, teleology, 
and miracles in various references to these 
topics in the ‘ Analogy,’ and the ‘ Sermons.’ 
It is true that they are not so prominently 
connected with the substance of the bishop’s 
writings as to render a discussion of them 
indispensable. But they are topics which, 
as Mr. Gladstone is well aware, underlie his 
position, and must be investigated by any 
one who sets out to determine the general 
questions to which his argument ultimately 
leads, and the intrinsic value and outcome 
of his contribution. They also serve an 
interesting purpose in disclosing the nature 
of Mr. Gladstone’s own views and the exact 
limits of his philosophical speculations. 

In his lucid account of Butler’s method 
and general characteristics Mr. Gladstone 
shows that he is not insensible of the fact 
that much of the direct argument of the 
‘Analogy’ is commonly held to be anti- 
quated, or at least to be no longer adequate ; 
and although he does not admit the allega- 
tion to be true, he confesses that the highest 





importance of the work is to be found, not 
in its argument, but in its method. If it 
is distinctive of Butler’s method that in 
dealing with facts of an indeterminate 
character, such as moral and religious 
phenomena, he applies the doctrine of 
probability more clearly than any other 
writer, Mr. Gladstone’s encomium is 
well deserved. But the value of the 
method lies in its application, and its 
application here is the argument advanced. 
As to its argument, the ‘Analogy’ was 
written to confute the Deists. Butler met 
them on the ground that was common to 
them and himself. They admitted a religion 
of nature, and, in particular, the chief 
doctrine of that religion—the doctrine, 
namely, that the universe was created and 
governed by a ruler at once almighty and 
benevolent. It was a conception which was 
seen then, as it is seen now, to involve 
many difficulties; but in spite of the diffi- 
culties, they held to it, maintaining, in the 
words of Pope’s famous dictum, that ‘‘ what- 
ever is is right.” But they denied a religion 
of revelation, and based their denial on the 
contention that its difficulties were such as 
to deprive it of all credence. Butler argued 
that revealed religion presented an exact 
analogy with nature, that the difficulties 
in either case were the same or similar, and 
thus he easily convicted his opponents of a 
radical inconsistency in bearing with the 
one and cavilling at the other. 

It does not, however, follow that because 
Butler was able without difficulty to overcome 
the Deists on their own ground, his own posi- 
tion was impregnable; and Mr. Gladstone 
has no light task in undertaking to defend 
him against the censure to which his argu- 
ment has been subjected by various critics. 
On some minor points he is successful, but 
where great questions are involved his 
method of defence does not always carry 
conviction. While it is throughout sustained 
with a fine display of dialectical ingenuity, 
he shows little hesitation in having recourse 
to ecclesiastical dogma when arguments fail. 

Mr. Bagehot urged, with great force, that 
we might expect revelation to explain the 
difficulties to be found in the religious in- 
terpretation of nature, and not to add others 
of its own. Itis admitted that the objec- 
tion strikes at the very heart of Butler’s 
argument. Mr. Gladstone tries to turn the 
blow by replying that Mr. Bagehot mistook 
the seat of the evil, which lies not in the 
darkness of the understanding, but in the 

erversion of the will; that the speculative 
F ficulties involved in revelation constitute, 
in Butler’s view, the chief test and discipline 
of those to whom such difficulties appeal ; 
and that, in general, it is for the practical 
necessities of life that religion provides. 
The logical conclusion of this argument 
would be that revelation is addressed to 
the will rather than to the mind of man, 
and possibly Mr. Gladstone is of that 
opinion—possibly it is the right opinion ; 
but the fact remains that Butler’s argument 
is directed to the solution of those mental 
difficulties. But if appeal is made to reason, 
the decision must not be rendered null and 
void by asserting that reason is distorted 
and darkened by passion. To Miss Hennell 
and other writers who complain that the 
‘ Analogy’ raises more doubts than it solves, 
and conduces to scepticism, the only reply 
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that Mr. Gladstone can make is that Butler 
appears to be fully conscious of this objec- 
tion, and that, as regards the facts of nature 
which feed the sceptical tendency, he meets 
the objection by deriving them from the 
original corruption of the world. He is 
aware, says Mr. Gladstone, that in defend- 
ing religion by the contention that it only 
reproduces difficulties with which we are 
familiar in the constitution and course of 
nature, he casts a weight upon the back of 
nature itself; but he holds that nature is 
well able to bear it, and that in his judg- 
ment the things which have been objected 
to in it may, in a certain light, be perfectly 
consistent with wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness. But here, again, if the appeal be 
made to the facts of nature, it must be 
decided by those facts as they are, and it is 
manifestly unfair to invalidate the appeal 
beforehand by declaring that the objection- 
able facts are the outcome of corruption, or 
that things may be consistent with wisdom 
and goodness which, as far as we can judge, 
are obviously the reverse. 

A defence of Butler conducted on these 
lines will hardly please Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
whose criticisms on the ‘ Analogy,’ to be 
found in his ‘English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ are next examined. 
Mr. Gladstone charges him with confusing 
the two essentially different processes of 
rebutting and proving; but it is a charge 
which in some degree attaches to Butler’s 
argument itself. The reply to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s criticisms is conceived in a vein of 
mingled banter and contempt; and it is 
idle to deny that much of it is well deserved, 
if only on account of the very magisterial, not 
to say dictatorial, manner which Mr. Arnold 
was fond of assuming on questions ad- 
mitting of a great variety of opinion. 
Finally, Mr. Gladstone defends Butler from 
the strictures of a number of minor critics, 
and from two common charges which were 
accustomed to be made against him, namely, 
that he was not Evangelical in his views, 
and that his system favoured Popery. It 
is also to be recorded that the attitude of 
defence does not blind Butler’s champion 
to certain points (most of them of restricted 
importance) on which he was undoubtedly 
> Ne to criticism. A list of questionable 
theses advanced by him is drawn up, and 
some features of his metaphysical creed are 
adversely scrutinized. Mr. Gladstone’s zeal 
and ingenuity lead him, however, to offer 
some defence for the statements in question, 
by representing that they were adopted 
from contemporary thought, and that if the 
bishop had examined them with the insight 
usually characteristic of him, he would have 
withheld his countenance. 

Not the least interesting part of Mr. 
Gladstone’s labours is that in which he 
writes on the influence of Butler’s works. 
He disposes, with great zest and satisfac- 
tion, of the tradition which attributes to Pitt 
the common saying that the ‘Analogy’ raises 
more doubts than it solves; and he con- 
trives to throw a fresh light on the character 
and attainments of Lord Chesterfield, by 
selecting a passage from his writings which, 
as he declares, represents Butler’s dominant 
ideas in the shortest compass, and tends to 
show that his speculations were sufficiently 
well known in 1752 to be familiar to that 
cultivated man of the world. But nothing 





in the influence of Butler on particular in- 
dividuals is more worthy of notice than a 
confession which Mr. Gladstone makes of 
himself when he records that, to his mind, 
there is no preparation for the satisfactory 
study of Butler so good as to have been 
widely conversant with the disappointing 
character of human affairs. 

The second part of this volume is de- 
voted to the question of a future life and 
our condition therein. It contains many 
speculations of a profoundly subtle cha- 
racter. It provides a history of the opinions 
which a great variety of writers and thinkers 
in all ages have held in regard to the 
survival or immortality of the soul, and 
this history in itself constitutes a work of 
great interest, quite apart from the value of 
the speculations here chronicled. Of the 
range of these speculations, and the scope 
which they afford to a writer of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s subtlety and passion for fine dis- 
tinctions, some idea may be gathered from 
the circumstance that one entire chapter is 
devoted to a summary of these theses, and 
that they are forty-four in number. 

As to the philosophical questions which 
Mr. Gladstone treats in his remarks on 
necessity or determinism, on teleology, and 
on miracles, there is room for an even wider 
difference of opinion than is roused by his 
defence of the ‘Analogy’; and it may be 
said at once that his grasp of the bearings 
of these questions leaves much to be 
desired. The controversy between the 
advocates of free-will and the Determinists, 
or, as Mr. Gladstone prefers to call them, 
the Necessarians, is hardly to be decided 
by the arguments which he uses, or the 
authorities whom he accepts as_ repre- 
sentative of the rival contentions. Nor, 
again, is the subject of teleology to be 
adequately discussed in these days without 
taking large account of the speculations of 
Kant and of Darwin. There is not the 
slightest indication in these pages that Mr. 
Gladstone has ever given any serious atten- 
tion to Kant, and his familiarity with the 
application of the Darwinian hypothesis 
appears to be extremely limited. A large 
part of his observations under this head 
are in connexion with a volume by the late 
Mr. Romanes, dealing primarily with reli- 
gious phenomena. For a comprehensive 
statement of the argument from physical 
adaptation he refers his readers to the 
Bridgwater treatises, as though they still 
represented the best that has been said and 
thought on the subject. It is also doubtful 
whether Mr. Gladstone fully apprehends 
the drift of Hume’s argument in the matter 
of miracles. He has little difficulty in 
showing that what is described as a miracle 
in one age may in another be referred to a 
law of nature, or an application of a law 
of nature, previously unknown. But he 
argues as if Hume had declared that 
miracles were intrinsically impossible. All 
he declared was that in the existing state 
of human knowledge they are incredible; 
that if human testimony in a single instance 
contradicts a known law of nature, it is 
more probable that the testimony is false 
than that the law has been in that instance 
reversed. With Hume, as well as with 
Butler, probability is the guide of life, but 
he applies the principle with a difference. 


that Butler’s work, adjusted as it was to the 
needs of his own day, is inadequate to the 
needs of ours. His argument does not, he 
says, of itself confute the Agnostic, the 
Positivist, or the Materialist. It may, how- 
ever, be maintained that to the Agnostic, at 
least, the doctrine of probability finds q 
very appropriate application, and Mr. Glad- 
stone could have materially strengthened 
Butler’s claims on the attention of modern 
readers if he had devoted some pages to this 
aspect of his teaching. The Agnostic who 
is not a pyrrhonist does not, as a rule, c 

his suspense of judgment into the region of 
natural phenomena. Like Huxley, he admits 
that in that region a probability so high as 
to amount to practical certainty may be 
attained. In every large physical induction 
he takes his leap in the dark with the con- 
fident assurance that nature will not betray 
him. Is there any valid reason why in the 
region of moral and religious phenomena a 
similar procedure should be barred? If the 
physical leap in the dark be legitimate, why 
not the moral and religious also? Has the 
doctrine of probability any less restricted 
scope in the one than in the other? Ina 
treatise on Butler that professes to correspond 
to modern. needs Mr. Gladstone might use- 
fully havediscussed questionsof this character, 
for, as he has himself noted, it is to Butler’s 
method rather than to his argument that the 
chief importance must be assigned. Mr. 
Gladstone might also have done something 
to estimate Butler’s true position in the 
history of philosophy. Had he done so, it 
would, perhaps, not have been inexplicable 
to him why it is that Butler has exercised 
no appreciable influence outside the limits 
of his own country. But in spite of omissions, 
in spite also of certain shortcomings in his 
scheme of defence, he has performed for 
Butler’s work a great and lasting service, 
and he imparts something of the same sym- 
pathy which he himself entertains for the 
qualities of his author—‘ a sympathy with 
candour, courage, faith, a deference to the 
Eternal, a sense of the largeness of the 
unseen, and a reverential sentiment, always 
healthful for the soul, towards the majestic 
shadows with which it is encompassed.” 








BOOKS ON NORWAY. 


In the Northman’s Land. By Major A. J. 
Mockler - Ferryman. (Sampson Low 


& Co.) 
By John Bradshaw. (Digby, 


Norway. 

Long & Co.) 

Bennett's Handbook for Travellers in Norway. 
(Christiania, Bennett ; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

A River Voyage through Northern Sweden. 
(Swedish Tourist Club Guide.) 


A GENERATION ago it was quite a common 
thing to write, and not only write, but pub- 
lish, one’s experiences of continental travel. 
All the same the fact seems hard to realize 
nowadays that people published ‘Summer 
Rambles in the Alps ’’ and books of that class 
—that they did not blush even to record a trip 
up the Rhine. One out of this collection 
of volumes, Sir Edmund Head’s ‘ Bubbles 
from the Brunen,’ has survived after a 
fashion ; the rest have gone the way of all 
print that is not literature. For, somehow, 
we never expect a book of travel to be quite 





Mr. Gladstone affirms it to be indisputable 


what we call literature. Norway still re- 
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mains sufficiently unfamiliar to the mass of 
travellers to be a possible theme for experi- 
ments in writing, and the result is that we 
have almost every year a little crop of narra- 
tives of travelin Norway. Theyare books of a 
kind which it is hard to review, being neither 
good nor bad. Such may at any rate be 
said of Major Mockler-Ferryman’s ‘In the 
Northman’s Land,’ though it inclines to 
the side of the sheep rather than that of 
the goats. For one thing, the book is ex- 
ceedingly honest and unpretentious. The 
writer does not profess to travel a yard out- 
side his personal experience, and that ex- 
perience is of one particular and limited 
district of Norway—the neighbourhood of 
the Hardanger Fjord. Sometimes the 
writing is rather that of the penny-a-liner, as 
in the following passage, on nothing more 
adventurous than a walk from Sundal (in 
Hardanger) to Odde and the guide who 
was to conduct it :— 


‘Eventually I succeeded in securing the 
services of a youth named Peder, who turned 
out a most interesting and useful companion. 
He had only one fault—he was a confirmed 
whistler. When not talking he whistled inces- 
santly, and when ascending a steep and rocky 
path with hardly a breath left in your body, it 
is a most irritating thing to see your guide 
whistling ahead of you and treating the matter 
asa joke. Peder was shortly going to emigrate 
to America ; he was trying to learn English, and 
carried a dictionary in his pocket, to see him 
struggle with which before delivering himself 
of an English sentence was most amusing.” 


On the other hand, Major Ferryman is 
head - and - shoulders above the ordinary 
traveller who ‘‘ does” his Norway in a few 
of the current weeks of the year, and the 
latter has a great deal to learn from him. 
He is superior just because he has had the 
wisdom to confine himself to a limited dis- 
trict. He has got to know the people well 
enough to be primed with the folk-lore of 
the places at which he has stayed, and this 
he often retells very well. He is a sports- 
man and a naturalist, as any one who has 
read his ‘ Up the Niger’ knows. What he 
has to say about the fauna of the Hardanger 
district is interesting or even important. 
All this natural history, too, is inter- 
spersed with folk-lore which bears a 
distinctly local cachet, as in the case of 
the lapwing - plover, our peewit, about 
which the following legend is told. The 
plover was at one time a handmaiden of 
the Virgin Mary and stole her mistress’s 
scissors, for which act she was transformed 
into a bird and condemned to wear a forked 
tail resembling scissors. Moreover she was 
doomed to fly from tussock to tussock, utter- 
ing the plaintive cry, ‘‘Tyvit! tyvit!”’ 7.e., 
“TI stole them! I stole them!” They also 
say that the same bird reviled our Lord 
upon the cross, while the. turtle-dove and 
the crossbill ministered to Him. The cross- 
bill twisted its beak in endeavouring to 
withdraw the nails, and the blood stains 
from the cross are still visible in its plumage. 

Towards the end of Major Ferryman’s 

ook we ascend with the author from the 
neighbourhood of the lake to the wild 
Hardanger Vidde. This is, of course, a 
region not often visited by any class of 
travellers except the sportsman; and the 
author’s account of his experiences in 
reindeer shooting is in its way just as 





interesting as if he had been engaged with 
the Ovis poli in the Pamirs. 

Mr. John Bradshaw’s ‘ Norway: its 

Fjords, Fjelds, and Fosses,’ is of much 
less value. Professedly covering a wider 
range, it contains very little matter, and 
the style is of the worst. Mr. Bradshaw 
has in his first chapter (of twenty-seven 
widely printed pages) to tell us of the 
‘‘manners, dress, farming, and scenery” 
of Norway. Chap. ii. deals with postal 
arrangements, fish and timber industries, 
saeters, railways, native conveyances, roads. 
Of course we are treated to a description of 
the Bergen fish-market, where we are told 
of the display of tanks full of fish, small 
and large, 
‘* which fish not only elicit much curiosity, but 
create abundant amusement by their disporta- 
tions in the water. During their natations in 
the limited space at command, they perform 
many curious antics, and frequently jump clean 
out of the water, causing a huge splash, to the 
evident discomfort of people in the immediate 
vicinity. It is quite amusing to see the difti- 
culty there is in getting hold of some of the 
larger of the finny tribe.” 

This may serve as a specimen of Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s style. It only remains to notice the 
routes of which he treats. These are from 
Bergen to Vadheim, through the Nerddal, 
then round by way of Utviken and Aale- 
sund, after that from Christiania to Sundals- 
dren, first by train to Koppang, thence by 
the side of the railway to Tonset, and from 
there across country, but not away from the 
roads till you reach the valley of Sundal and 
descend to Sundalséren; from Sundalséren 
by steamer and carriole, by Eidsvaag in the 
Langfjordto Reiten, and from Reiten (a more 
interesting climb) to Oie in the Norangsfjord. 
These are delightful routes, but there is 
nothing unfamiliar or adventurous about 
them, and, unless described by a writer 
with some gifts for writing, they may be 
read of more effectively, if a thought more 
prosaically, in a professed guide-book. 

We have received a copy of a new edition 
for 1896 of Bennett’s well-known guide to 
Norway. Everybody who knows Bergen or 
Christiania knows, as a matter of course, 
Bennett’s office. So far as regards com- 
pression, its mass of information, and the 
excellency of its route maps, this guide- 
book is deserving of every praise. Its de- 
fects are that it is the organ of a tourist 
agency, and therefore not interested in the 
suggestion of untrodden ways; and that, 
unlike Baedeker’s guide, it devotes a con- 
siderable space at the end to hotel adver- 
tisements. It is cheaper than Baedeker, 
and that is a distinct advantage. 

At the price of committing a bull we may 
mention among these guide-books to Norway 
an admirably illustrated advertisement guide 
to ‘A River Voyage through Northern 
Sweden,’ published by the Swedish Tourist 
Club. The rivers on which the trip is 
arranged are the Indalself and the Aanger- 
manelf, both in the picturesque and little 
visited province of Norrland. 








Ueber die Leges Edwardi Confessoris. Von 

F, Liebermann. (Halle-a.-S., Niemeyer.) 
Tue title of this reputed code of Anglo- 
Saxon law is not a contemporary title, but 
dates only from the seventeenth century. 
In fact, the style of ‘‘the Confessor”’ is not 





found in any medieval manuscript of 
the ‘ Leges.’ We know from Prof. Lieber- 
mann’s former treatises that there are 
two well-marked text forms of the code. 
Of these, that described as E. C. f. is the 
shorter, earlier, less elaborate, and more 
authentic text. The other, described as 
E. C. Retr[actatus], is longer, more cor- 
rect, more polished, and therefore doubtless 
later than E. C. f. The conclusions, or 
rather suggestions, which Prof. Liebermann 
derives from the forms of these two texts 
deserve the close attention of all who are 
interested in the classification of medizeval 
manuscripts. 

There can be few tasks more difficult than 
that of identifying the compilers of these 
legal collections of the twelfth century. In 
making one more attempt in this direction, 
Prof. Liebermann points out that only a 
single paragraph of the ‘ Leges’ throws any 
real light upon the date or place of the text 
known as E. C. f. This is the curious inter- 
polation (or modo entry, as it might be 
called) regarding the land of Radulfus de 
Limesi. 

The history of this entry is an interesting 
interlude, and instructive also as an instance 
of what scholarship may do for the elucida- 
tion of. an obscure point. 

The inter »olation in question refers casually 
to lands ‘‘ which Ralph de Limesi afterwards 
held.” Prof. Liebermann shows, from the 
unique Pipe Roll of Henry I., that this Ralph 
was certainly dead in or before 1130, and 
therefore the date of the text E. C. f. must 
be placed in or after 1130. In passing, Prof. 
Liebermann corrects the date of an im- 
portant charter wrongly ascribed by Dug- 
dale to the year 1110. This should be 1114, 
and Ralph de Limesi was then alive. On 
the other hand, it is, of course, possible 
that Ralph’s heir was entered in the Pipe 
Roll for a debt incurred many years before 
and respited from year to year, as actually 
happened in the well-known cases of the 
Anesti and Rie fiefs early in the reign of 
Henry II. Nevertheless, for the above and 
other weighty reasons, Prof. Liebermann is 
doubtless correct in assigning the date of 
the E. C. f. text to the last five years of 
the reign of Henry I. 

We have still fewer indications of the 
locality where this text of the ‘Leges Ed- 
wardi’ was compiled. The scribe ignores 
“Rapes” and “Lathes” in his notes on 
territorial divisions, and therefore he was 
not familiar with the south-eastern counties. 
There are objections also to a south-western 
domicile, and clearly the compiler of this 
code was not a North-Country man nor a 
dweller within the Danelaw beyond Watling 
Street. At the same time he did not live 
very far away, and there seems to be no 
doubt that Prof. Liebermann has made out 
a strong case in favour of the diocese of 
Coventry, in Warwickshire. Be this as it 
may, the scribe himself did not come of an 
Anglo-Saxon stock. His Latin is by no 
means free from Gallicisms, and he displays 
the distrust usually felt by the Gallican 
clergy of the orthodoxy of their Anglo- 
Saxon predecessors. 

With regard to the literary qualities of 
this remarkable compilation, Prof. Lieber- 
mann shows with his usual acuteness that 
the compiler (like the later forgers of the 
laws of Cnut and William I.) affects an 
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archaic diction, and on the whole does not 
appear to advantage in point of style. In 
fact, his Old English is loose and his 
Middle Latin is more than usually vile. 
His reading, too, is not extensive, and does 
not enable him to act the part of a ‘‘ wise 
man” of the eleventh century with much 
success. 

Prof. Liebermann devotes a considerable 
portion of his introduction to an examina- 
tion of the philological interest of this MS. 
of the ‘ Leges Edwardi’ in connexion with 
the use of Anglo-Saxon words. We return to 
the philological side of the subject further 
on, when the famous glossary of Anglo-Saxon 
legal terms, the ‘Expositiones Vocabulorum,’ 
is reached. The value of Prof. Liebermann’s 
work to the student of philology has been 
already pointed out. For the constitu- 
tional historian and the legal antiquary 
its importance is greater still. The his- 
torical and legal sections which follow the 
account of the compilation and workman- 
ship of this twelfth century treatise deal 
with the Church, the Crown, and the Estates 
as they are figured in the laws of the Con- 
fessor. There are some highly interesting 
notes on the Anglo-Saxon territorial divi- 
sions; but the chief value of this part of the 
work is in the exposition of the Anglo-Saxon 
code, the jurisdictions and penalties that are 
at once so familiar and so little understood. 
Certainly the true significance of the five 
typical liberties of a franchise, commonly 
known as Sac, Soc, Tol, Team, and Infangthef, 
has never yet been explained as Prof. Lieber- 
mann is able to explain it. 

Anglo-Saxon, or rather Anglo-Norman 
finance, as far as itis illustrated by such 
expedients as the Danegeld, the Murdrum, 
and other ‘“‘common assizes,”’ is a much 
wider problem. The ‘Leges Edwardi’ do 
not help us much here, and we must wait 
for further evidence before we can hope to 
see the missing link in the fiscal evolution 
of the twelfth century supplied to our satis- 
faction. Dr. Liebermann is so much at 
home amongst English historical MSS. that 
many of his readers might feel inclined to 
take for granted the classification of the 
several manuscript texts of the laws of the 
Confessor which occupies the concluding 
section of this treatise. Nevertheless, this 
section should prove instructive to English 
students. The author has described all the 
known MSS. of the ‘ Leges,’ and has classi- 
fied them in their proper degrees of relation- 
ship. The earliest of these MSS., however, 
is at least as late as 1190, and many are 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It may safely be asserted that only Prof. 
Liebermann could have made these scat- 
tered parchments reveal the true story of 
the compilation of the ‘ Leges Edwardi.’ 

This scholarly work furnishes a pleasing 
anticipation of the editorial treatment of 
the still more difficult text of the ‘ Leges 
Henrici I.,’ which must surely tL included 
in that wondrous edition of Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman laws into which the ripe 
fruits of these long years of preliminary 
research will be gathered. 








The Saltonstall Gazette. By Ella Fuller 

Maitland. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book 
of Bethia Hardacre’ has gone dangerously 
near to the assumption that the reading 
public cannot have too much of a good 
thing. ‘The Saltonstall Gazette’ is, in 
fact, a second series, and many readers are 
sure to think there is too much of it. The 
charms of a pleasant style, a store of in- 
formation, a nice taste, and a delicate vein 
of humour carry one very agreeably through 
a great part of the book; but there are 
places where the attention flags, and where 
the judicious reader instinctively begins to 
pick out the best bits. These are the pas- 
sages in which the author gently satirizes 
the foibles of fashionable women. A lady 
with a good sense of humour making pretty 
fun of women who have none has, to be 
sure, a large target to aim at; but Mrs. 
Fuller Maitland makes excellent practice. 
Louise writes thus :-— 

‘*T have been reading a book about monaste- 
ries and nunneries, and I should love to live in 
one of those dear moated places with cloisters, 
in which one could have five o’clock tea...... 
Charles fears I might be bored secluded in a 
country-house, but I do not seriously think I 
should. I like gold and silver fish, and I should 
put plenty into the fish-ponds. I have made 
Charles go this morning and ask how much a 
hundred the large ones are at the Army and 
Navy Auxiliary Stores, and I told him to find 
out if peacocks are to be had there too. I 
really think this luxurious worldly life is wrong. 
eenee Poor Fluff-fiuff looks so out of sorts. The 
dear angel of a dog hates London as much as I 
do. How frightfully I should like to see him 
and the cats playing on a bowling-green.” 
Further on she says :— 

‘* Father Ableairs (he looks such a saint, and 
half dead with unworldliness) came just after 
luncheon, and he begs me to help in their 
mission. I told him how disgusted I felt with 
my life, and he asked why I did not do some 
hospital visiting as well; and then Augusta 
Roden-Biddulph came in, and I repeated to her 
what he had said. She goes to a hospital every 
Wednesday herself (she was not there to-day 
because of the Duchess of Salisbury’s tea, but 
she does go in the ordinary way), and she says 
the poor unfortunate creatures are most thank- 
ful for sympathy.” 

Then there is another lady who consults 
an unsympathetic doctor after “suffering 
really most horribly from a pain low down 
in my chest that came on whenever I eat 
duck or veal.” ‘Then, pray, why eat 
them, madam?” he answered. An elderly 
lady makes a happy observation upon the 
nature of man :— 

‘* When he was first created he was formed on 
lines suited to life in a garden, not in a house, 
the stairs of which he could tramp up and down, 
watch in hand, calling loudly to be told why 
dinner was not ready, or why the horses were 
kept standing at the door.” 

In a later number of the Gazette there is 
this advertisement :— 

‘*To the Charitable.—Would any benevolent 
person afford an Asylum to an aged and bed- 
ridden gentlewoman, whose daughters are too 
much occupied in the nursing of other people’s 
parents to feel justified in attending to their 
mother’s many needs /—Address Nurses Céleste 
and Angélique, Mayfair Hospital, W.” 

The Gazette is adorned with a number of 
very pretty verses, after the style of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This 





is not a bad specimen :— 


SIR PLUME TO SACHABISSA. 
How can I cast the horoscope, 
Dear heart of my most cherished hope, 
If that those stars, thine eyes, from me 
Are veiléd so persistently ? 
O prithee, let thy servant look 
Just once into this fortune-book ; 
And from those starry depths infer 
The fate of an astrologer, 
Whose cruel task ’tis to divine 
Whilst not a star does on him shine, 





James Thomson: sa Vie et ses Quvres. Par 

Léon Morel. (Hachette & Cie.) 

Tus volume, which is a fresh proof of the 
increasing interest taken by French men of 
letters in English literature, is a creditable 
performance, and shows a knowledge of Eng- 
lish books and English writers that is rarely 
attained by foreigners. M. Léon Morel has 
for a long time devoted himself to the study 
of languages, especially to that of English, 
and he was for some years, we believe, a 
resident in this country. He has certainly 
turned his opportunities to excellent account. 
Not only has he made himself thoroughly 
master of the works of Thomson and his 
contemporaries, but he appears to be fami- 
liar with the writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It should be men- 
tioned, too, that the volume is remarkably 
free from errors. Most of the mistakes we 
have noticed —such as the misspelling of 
names, ‘‘Carye” for Caryll, ‘‘ Harvey” for 
Hervey, “‘ Cliffden”’ for Cliveden, and other 
slight inaccuracies—may fairly be set down 
to the account of the printers. 

The choice of Thomson as the subject 
of an elaborate work like that before us 
appears at first somewhat strange, but 
Thomson, like his contemporary Richardson 
the novelist, has always been much appre- 
ciated in foreign countries. M. Morel goes 
so far as to ascribe to Thomson a large 
influence on the genius and writings of 
Rousseau. ‘‘ Quant 4 Rousseau,” he writes, 
‘fon ne saurait exagérer la part qu’a prise 
l’ceuvre de Thomson dans le développement de 
son génie...... S'il n’y avait la qu’une simple 
coincidence, elle serait la plus extraordinaire 
qu’on puisse relever dans l'histoire des lettres.” 
We think, however, that it was a coinci- 
dence, and that it was not from Thomson 
that Rousseau derived his strange per- 
ception of the beauties of the outward 
world, his social philosophy, and his sen- 
timentality, sometimes noble and sometimes 
morbid or puerile. Still less was it to the 
author of ‘The Seasons’ that Rousseau 
owed ‘‘la prédication morale, et cette re- 
ligiosité éloquente et vague qui alimentera 
le spiritualisme du siécle.” Rousseau, a 
thinker of great independence and origin- 
ality, was the product of the epoch in which 
he lived, and his character and genius were 
formed by various influences, some of which 
must have exercised a more powerful effect 
on him than the works of Thomson. M. 
Morel is, in fact, disposed in many 
ways to attach too much importance to 
Thomson’s claims to distinction. Yet these 
claims were undoubtedly high. Thomson 
was a true poet, and he wrote for the best 
of all reasons—because he was unable to 
keep silent. He was a writer, too, of great 
originality. When ‘ Winter,’ the first pub- 
lished portion of ‘The Seasons,’ was issued 
in 1726 it must have appeared delightfully 








fresh and inspiriting to a generation which 
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had admired Addison’s ‘Campaign’ and 
the pastorals of Ambrose Philips. Even 
the polished couplets of ‘Windsor Forest’ 
must have seemed strangely tame and 
artificial beside Thomson’s realistic de- 
scription of swollen torrents and stormy 
skies, which he had watched during the 
fierce Scottish winters from his border home 
on the banks of the Jed. The merits of the 

m were beyond question, but its rapid 
success was due in a great measure to the 
novelty of the style and to the time when it 
appeared. It is incontestable that Thomson 
exercised great influence over his contem- 
poraries and over succeeding generations— 
an influence of which the effects are still 
felt; but he was a pioneer rather than an 
apostle of the new cult, and he was followed 
by other poets whose insight into nature 
and perception of its lessons and its beauties 
were deeper and more comprehensive than 
his own. The critical portion of M. Morel’s 
volume opens with an interesting chapter 
on “Le Sentiment de la Nature dans la 
Poésie Anglaise avant Thomson.” Among 
the early poets who appreciated the outward 
charms of nature, M. Morel assigns the 
foremost place to Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Spenser, and Milton. Of Chaucer he writes : 

‘Ce qu’il a surtout au cceur cependant, c’est 
Yamour des choses de la campagne. II en re- 
trace avec complaisance les aspects, méme les 
plus simples et les plus ordinaires. Son ceuvre 
est remplie des étres, des formes, des sons et 
des parfums de la nature rustique. Les pélerins 
des ‘ Récits de Cantorbéry ’ cheminent vraiment 
sur une route anglaise, au milieu des champs et 
des plaines, & travers les villages et les bourgs 
de la vieille Angleterre. Tout le poéme est 
baigné de grand air et de lumiére, et partout 
la nature fait un chaud et solide fond de tableau 
a la cavalcade bigarrée.” 

A few pages on we read :— 

‘Shakespeare n’isole jamais quant & lui ces 
deux termes de l'étude du poéte, l’A4me humaine, 
le monde...... Ce sont elles qui remontent a la 
surface quand les autresinfluences s’affaiblissent. 
Ophélie privée de raison chante les fleurs des 
champs et des bois, le vieux Lear se couvre de 
fleurs sauvages, Falstaff mourant joue avec des 
fleurs et parle des prés verts.” 

In the chapter on “La Nature dans 

?uvre de Thomson” the different objects 
described by the poet (such as the sky, the 
sea, the mountains) are discussed separately. 
Some of M. Morel’s criticisms show delicacy 
of perception, but the subjects are treated 
with such minuteness and detail that the 
reader is apt to be wearied. One of the 
remarks on Thomson’s ‘‘ technique” evinces 
considerable nicety of observation. ‘‘ Les 
objets,” we read, 
“sont surtout révélés & notre vue par leur 
forme et leur couleur...... Or chez Thomson ce 
second mode dereprésentation l’emporte notable- 
ment sur l’autre. Nous ne trouverons dans 
les ‘Saisons’ aucune de ces visions nettes et 
éclatantes qui détachent vigoureusement sur 
le fond une silhouette fortement tracée...... Ce 
qui le frappe dans la montagne c’est la colora- 
tion des pentes, blanches quand la neige les 
recouvre, tachées de gris quand le dégel a com- 
mencé son ceuvre, fiétries plus tard jusqu’’ ce 
que peu & peu le printemps y fasse courir la 
verdure, ou bleues lorsqu’elles sont apercues 
dans le lointain.” 

Thomson was, in fact, a colourist. In 
comparing Thomson with Crabbe, M. Morel 
writes :— 

“Tl y a entre son [Crabbe’s] art et celui du 
potte des ‘Saisons,’ la différence d’une image 


photographique & une esquisse colorée et 
vibrante. Sa description n’oublie rien de ce 
qui s’est trouvé devant l’objectif et elle n’altére 
aucune forme...... C’est ce quelque chose de 
caché que voit surtout Thomson; sa descrip- 
tion large et un peu vague nous en donne 
limpression toujours présente.” 

M. Morel remarks, as if it were some- 
thing uncommon, that when Thomson wishes 
to convey an impression of peculiar import- 
ance, ‘‘la fin de la phrase occupe alors le 
commencement d’un vers.” But this is 
surely the practice with all writers of blank 
verse, especially with Milton, and to find an 
instance it is not necessary to go further 
than the opening lines of ‘ Paradise Lost’: 

Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit, &c. 
Johnson, in his rather hastily written life 
of Thomson, says that ‘‘his [Thomson’s] 
blank verse is no more the blank verse ot 
Milton, or of any other poet, than the 
rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley.” 

This statement goes rather too far. 
Thomson’s verse never attained the grandeur 
or majesty of Milton’s, but there is occasion- 
ally an obvious resemblance of style. Take, 
for example, the following lines from 
‘ Winter ’:— 

Father of Light and Life ! Thou Good Supreme ! 
O teach me what is good! teach me Thyself ! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit; and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure— 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss ! 
The third and fourth lines are weak, but 
the first two and the last two are clearly 
inspired by Milton. Take again the de- 
scription of the “parent colours’’ in the 
fine poem ‘To the Memory of Sir Isaac 
Newton’ :— 

First the flaming red 
Sprung vivid forth: the tawny orange next ; 
And next delicious yellow; by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 
Then the pure blue, that swells autumnal skies, 
Ethereal played ; and then, of sadder hue, 
Emerged the deepened indigo, as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost, 
While the last gleamings of refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet away. 
The author of these lines is certainly an 
imitator, and not altogether an unsuccessful 
one, of Milton’s blank verse. 

M. Morel’s life of Thomson appears to 
be chiefly founded on the excellent ‘Memoir’ 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, and it is a care- 
ful piece of work. As far as possible, all 
the facts have been verified by reference to 
original sources, and the biographer has 
been able to supply some entirely new 
information about the family of the poet’s 
mother. 








Kokoro: Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner 
Life. By Lafcadio Hearn. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co.) 

Mr. Hearn is no realist—he is aseer. It 

is not the Japan of Confucianism or Spencer- 

ism—the Confucianists and evolutionists have 
made all Japanese history—that excites his 
imagination ; it is a vision, a new Erewhon, 
seen darkly through the features of the 

Dawnland and its people, a Utopia 

(ovroria) which enables him to shatter 

what appear to him to be the idols of 

Western civilization—bigness, noise, bustle, 

stability, and Christianity. Of this ‘‘ fan- 

tastical’’ region he presents the kokoro 
accurately enough (for has he not himself 








created it?), and with a picturesqueness which 





has preserved its charm through many 
volumes. But if the kokoro is in situ, the 
tokoro (place) must not be looked for where 
the East and West meet. In some remote 
planet, perhaps, but nowhere on this earth, 
do policemen weep as they knock up a 
murderer’s chin and engage the victim’s 
son to recognize the criminal by stimulating 
in the lad the ancient sentiment of kataki- 
ucht (smite-foe), while the barbarian spec- 
tator muses amusedly on the “ strange 
morality of the spectacle.” Nor elsewhere 
than in Venus—where the lines, 
Souvent femme varie, 
Fol est qui s’y fie, 

perhaps represent truly the character of 
the population—may ‘‘ impermanency” be 
as admirable a quality of things as in Mr. 
Hearn’s Japan, and there alone are the 
crowds ‘‘absolutely odorless’”—we dislike 
to find American spelling in books bearing 
London on the title-page—save for the 
‘delicate scent’? of some Paphian jako. 
These departures from realism, however, 
are just what impart to Mr. Hearn’s volumes 
their peculiar and often exquisite flavour, 
which is heightened by contrast with the 
abundant and well- merited satire on 
things Western, and above all on things 
American, which forms a sort of moral back- 
ground to every chapter. 

With these hints present to him the 
reader may peruse the romantic sketches 
that make up this volume with almost 
unalloyed pleasure. They are, most 
of them, absolutely true and extremely 
artistic pictures of the region with whose 
tokoro and kokoro Mr. Hearn is, necessarily, 
more familiar than any traveller who has 
merely explored the fabled East. To those 
chapters only which deal with Japanese 
civilization, with the tendencies of the 
people, with the effects upon them of the 
recent war, can any exception be taken. 
They are realistic efforts of a writer who is 
as far as possible removed from being a 
realist, and must be read with many reserves. 
Mr. Hearn misses the real excellences of the 
Japanese, and takes superficial phenomena 
of a very ‘“‘impermanent” character as 
proofs of a deep-seated philosophy. If their 
literature is to be accepted as a guide—and 
what other there is we do not know—the 
Japanese have always been essentially a 
matter-of-fact people, without faith as-dis- 
tinguished from superstition, and without 
imagination or invention, literary or artistic ; 
for it can easily be shown that the hon-1, the 
root idea—indeed, the substance—of every 
production of the old Japanese mind is of 
Chinese or Indian origin. Of the very lan- 
guage three-fourths is Chinese. Their long 
isolation and the peculiar political condi- 
tions under which they lived intensified 
certain qualities of the race— patience, 
minuteness of observation, delicacy of work- 
manship, by no means of an ‘‘imper- 
manent” character, and thus the art of 
Japan has superadded to its Chinese sub- 
stance a form and quality that have become 
more and more markedly national, with the 
progress of time, up to the advent of the 
tojin (foreigner). 

What recent history has demonstrated to 
be, so far, the distinguishing mark of the 
Japanese among Oriental peoples is the 
administrative instinct which shows itself 





not only in their efficient and honest, though 
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despotic government, but in the manage- 
ment of their railways, shipping companies, 
and numberless other private enterprises. 

The remaining chapters of Mr. Hearn’s 
volume are largely prose poems, and 
whether the folk they deal with exist in the 
flesh or not is a matter of no concern what- 
ever. They exist for Mr. Hearn, and he 
has clothed them with just so much reality 
as they need for presentment, and, happily, 
with no more. 








Les Corporations Ouvriéres a Rome depuis la 
Chute de l’ Empire Romain. Par E. Rodo- 
canachi. 2 vols. (Paris, Picard.) 


Tues—E two handsomely printed quarto 
volumes contain the history of all the 
numerous trade corporations of Rome, a 
work which has well repaid the time and 
pveme of the author, who has had to draw 

is material mainly from unpublished manu- 
scripts. M. Rodocanachi has performed the 
task of selection and the office of explana- 
tion alike admirably, and there are few 
pages in his volumes on which we do not 
find a fact of some human interest. All who 
are concerned with social history should 
read at least the “Etude Synoptique des 
Prescriptions des Statuts,” a lucid intro- 
ductory account of the general features of 
the guilds. 

M. Rodocanachi opens his preface by 
starting an exciting problem. How was it 
that corporations of crafts and trades 
flourished and attained a rare degree of 
perfection in a city like Rome, where every- 
thing seemed to conspire against their 
development ?— 

**In the Middle Ages Rome was anything 
rather than a rich and industrious city. What 
especially struck strangers was its poverty, the 
mean aspect of its streets, the crumbling con- 
dition of its monuments, the rudeness of its 

ple. Luxury was almost unknown. The 
class of active enterprising burghers, who, living 
in plentiful ease in opulent homes, have secured 
the strength and prosperity of the cities of the 
North, did not exist at Rome, ‘ville de noblesse 
et de cléricature.’ Between the populace and 
the nobility there was nothing. Whilst Milan 
with its brilliant court and 200,000 inhabitants 
equalled, it was said, Paris in splendour, whilst 
Florence was pre-eminently the city of luxury 
and art, whilst the riches of the Orient were 
displayed on the quays and in the shops of 
Venice, whilst life at Naples was gay, prodigal, 
and dissolute, the capital of the Popes remained 
rude and poor.” 

In the last century Montesquieu, who knew 
Rome, wrote :— 

“*Tout le monde est & son aise & Rome, 
excepté ceux qui travaillent, excepté ceux qui 
ont de l'industrie, excepté ceux qui cultivent 
les arts, excepté ceux qui ont des terres, excepté 
ceux qui font le commerce.” 

It is, indeed, singular that in the given con- 
ditions—a town of but mediocre industry, 
customs calculated to stifle all mercantile 
activity, a defective system of taxation, the 
‘‘busybody” policy of the Government— 
the associations of the tradespeople should 
not only not have died out, but should 
have continuously progressed. Thus has 
M. Rodocanachi lucidly propounded his 
problem, and we read on expectantly to 
discover the solution. We confess that we 


were disappointed. He has framed no clear 
answer to the question which he posed so 
clearly; and it is rather difficult to pick 





an answer out of his disquisition. So far 
as we can discover, he seems to think that 
the force which originated these associations 
must be sought in a corporative instinct, 
inherited from antiquity, and the cause of 
their survival in the deliberate policy of the 
Holy See. 

In regard to the former point, our evi- 
dence for the history of modern Roman 
trade corporations begins in the thirteenth 
century, when we find the corporation of 
the mercanti (1255). The question then 
arises: What is the relation of this to the 
ancient Roman colleges and guilds of fadri, 
which were at first suppressed, and after- 
wards rigidly organized and regulated by 
the emperors? Was there continuity? We 
have not sufficient evidence to decide, but 
there are indications that such organizations 
existed in Northern and Central Italy, and 
one or two documents suggest that they 
existed likewise at Rome. From the eleventh 
century downward we have fragmentary 
evidence. In 1030 the ortolani (we learn 
from a document published by L. Hartmann) 
undertake certain obligations towards their 
prior: they were clearly an agricultural or 
gardening corporation. In 1166 we have 
an agreement between the town of Genoa 
and the consuls of the merchants and seamen 
of Rome, establishing mutual security for 
persons and property in Genoese and Roman 
territory. Such corporations managed their 
affairs by unwritten customs, but at length, 
in 1255, they had outgrown this primitive 
stage and felt the need of written statutes. 
Accordingly they met in the church of San 
Salvatore in Pensili, and statutes were 
drawn up, of which the most important 
concerned the determination of the judicial 
functions of the consuls. The first rough 
draft was soon found insufficient, new rules 
were drawn up and added to the first, and 
the same process was repeated about the 
year 1317. Our text of the statutes of 
the Mercanzia represents the third stage, 
and thus consists of three sets of regulations 
superimposed, which constantly repeat and 
contradict one another. After various other 
recensions the work was recast in 1421 
under the auspices of Pope Martin. 

In this merchant guild thirteen trades 
were comprised, of which the two most 
important were the clothmakers and the 
cattle rearers. The members were divided 
into two classes: the tagliaroli, old-established 
houses, who kept all the privileges in their 
hands, and the franciaroli, the rank and 
file. The bakers and other dealers who ad- 
ministered to the alimentary needs of Rome 
seem not to have belonged to the Mercanzia ; 
and those trades which belonged to it began 
to fall away before the end of the fourteenth 
century. At the same time new corpora- 
tions began to shoot up. That of which we 
can trace the history furthest back is the 
society of the haberdashers. Their statutes 
were drawn up in 1317. It is important 
to remember that in the case of the older 
guilds the first statute never means the 
origin of an association. In the second 
half of the sixteenth century the number 
of guilds rapidly increased. There arose 
endless ‘‘secondary” corporations, owing 
to the increase of division of labour and 
the multiplication of special and subsidiary 
crafts. An interesting list of the trades in 
1600 a.D. is preserved, with entries of the 





sum of éeus paid by each to the Holy See 
as a composition for the tax called guattrino, 
About twenty years later, in another list, 
we learn that Rome boasted 5,578 shops, 
6,609 heads, employing 17,584 apprentices 
or workmen. The circumstance which gave 
to all these corporations their peculiar com- 
plexion was the constant intervention of the 
Pontifical power, not only in regulating their 
relations with the public and their privileges, 
but also in their ‘‘ organic life” and internal 
arrangements. This feature of their history 
is well brought out by M. Rodocanachi. 

We cannot go into the special histories 
of the guilds here, but we may select as 
particularly interesting the corporation of 
tabaccart ed acquavitart. The members of 
this society held a unique position. Instead 
of being independent traders they were 
merely the subordinates of a person (ap- 
pointed by the Pope) who possessed the 
monopoly of the manufacture and sale of 
spirits and tobacco throughout the Church 
States, and could give and withhold, as he 
chose, licences to deal in those commodities. 
The importation of tobacco was prohibited 
under the severest penalties, which were 
not abolished till 1757, and then only to be 
followed soon by the introduction of similar 
restrictions on the importation of acgua vite. 
At first the use of tobacco had been for- 
bidden to the clergy by the head of the 
Church, though it was said to have been 
introduced into Italy by a cardinal, Santa 
Croce, on whom Durante, the physician of 
Sixtus V., wrote the verses :— 

Hanc Santacrucius Prosper, cum nuntius esset 

Sedis Apostolicze Lusitanas missus ad oras 

Huc asportavit Romane ad commoda gentis 

Ut Proavi Sanctz lignum Crucis ante tulere, 

M. Rodocanachi suggests that when Pope 
Benedict XIII. rescinded the interdiction 
which Innocent X. had placed on the use of 
tobacco in the Vatican he may have been 
influenced by the verses of the poet Postio: 

Nulla salutigero se conservat herba tobacco, 
Viribus hzc omnes exsuperat reliquas. 
But surely M. Rodocanachi does even these 
verses, ‘‘quoique mauvais,” injustice by 
printing conservat. Postio, bad as he was, 
must have written conferat or conserat. 





Leaders of Religion.— George Fox. By 
Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. (Methuen & 
Co.) 

Tuts notable book supplies a long-felt want, 

and will add to the already high reputation 

of its learned author. George Fox is little 
more than a name to most men even fairly 
well informed, and though his place in 
religious history is unique, no biography 
of him has till now appeared which can be 
said to present an impartial—that is to say 
a trustworthy—account of his remarkable 
career. Mr. Hodgkin, as a Quaker him- 
self, writes in sober and loyal sympathy 
with the founder of the society to which he 
belongs, but he writes with dignity, sobriety, 
and eminent fairness, and he has produced 

a volume of which it may safely be foretold 

that it will live and last. 

According to William Penn, George 
Fox “was born of honest and sufficient 
parents,” at Fenny Drayton in Leicester- 
shire, in July, 1624. His mother “ was 
a woman accomplished above most of 
her degree in the place where she lived. 
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As to his employment, he was brought up 
in country business; and as he took most 
delight in sheep, so he was very skilful in 
them.” Of his education little or nothing 
is known except that he exhibited very early 
a serious and devout temperament, insomuch 
that his parents intended to bring him up 
to the clerical profession, ‘‘ but others per- 
suaded to the contrary.” Accordingly he 
was ‘put to a man that was a shoemaker 
by trade, and that dealt in wool, and used 
grazing, and sold cattle, and,” says George, 
“a great deal went through my hands.” 
In his nineteenth year he became subject 
to “strong religious impressions,” turned 
solitary, and perhaps eccentric in his 
habits, and ‘‘at the command of God, on 
the ninth day of the seventh month, 1643 
seeees broke off all familiarity or fellowship 
with old or young.” Forthree or four years 
he seems to have wandered about aimlessly, 
every now and then consulting with the 
country parsons here and there, and getting 
no comfort and no relief of mind. About 
1646 he gave up all attendance at public 
worship, and he began to call the clergy- 
men “priests” and the churches “ steeple 
houses.”’ Mr. Hodgkin has strongly em- 
phasized one fact at this point of his story, 
which is the more important because it has 
hitherto been overlooked. Because we know 
that Laud’s attempts at reform were made 
when Fox was a lad, it has been assumed 
that the High Churchmen of the time were 
his special aversion. So far from this being 
the case, we are reminded that 


‘‘it was not high sacramental teaching, nor dis- 
courses on Apostolical Succession, from which 
this young man’s soul revolted, but it was the 
long sermons...... on abstruse doctrines, the 
almost equally long and sermon-like prayers 
iota the superstitious reverence for every letter 
in that collection of writings...... to which was 
given the name of ‘the Word of God’...... and 
similar exaggerations......which first called forth 
the impassioned protest of the young shepherd 
of Leicestershire.” 


In other words, Fox was repelled and irri- 
tated by the Puritans, whom he calls “ the 
Professors”; it was with the Presbyterian 
extremists who had in so many cases ousted 
the old clergy (ejected much more for their 
loyalty to the king than for anything else) 
that his quarrel lay. But mere discontent 
with things as they are will never make a 
man a prophet. Fox was working his way 
out of what he regarded as the region of 
darkness and error into clearness of vision 
and into certain novel religious theories. 
In 1648 he began itinerating as a preacher 
of new things. First and foremost he pro- 
claimed with extraordinary force and un- 
ceasing reiteration that all professing Chris- 
tians were “vain” in that they were more 
or less magnifying the importance of the 
Scriptures at the cost of the Divine illumina- 
tion which had shone upon the writers of 
those Scriptures. In Prophets and Evan- 
gelists there had been an ‘inner light” 
which moved them to write and speak as 
they did; but in every true believer the 
same inner light was shining if he would 
but claim it. The inner light in the be- 
liever’s soul must be made manifest ; with- 
out that sacraments, liturgies, preachings, 
even the very Scriptures themselves, were 
“vain.” This was the cardinal doctrine of 
the Quaker creed. As a corollary to this 





followed the vehement assertion of the per- 
fectibility of the soul even in this life. Fox 
was evidently weary of all the never-ending 
moanings of the ‘ Professors” against 
their own and others’ ineradicable sinful- 
ness. That seemed to him a doctrine of 
despair against which his soul revolted. 
In a violent meeting at Derby a noisy fellow 
“asked me whether I was sanctified. I 
answered, ‘ Yes, for I am in the paradise 
of God.’”’ That was enough to prove him 
guilty of “blasphemy” in the eyes of 
those whose faith in the power of evil was 
deeper than in the power of goodness. But 
with these mystical and transcendental doc- 
trines of the inner light and the perfecti- 
bility of the soul, which were only so much 
jargon to some and offensive dogmatism to 
others, Fox associated certain practical 
protests against the manners and convic- 
tions of his times which brought him into 
continual conflict with that large majority 
of the community who attach a certain 
sacredness to the habits and customs which 
have come down to them from the past. 
Fox set his face against all swearing, even 
in a court of justice, all payment of tithes 
to the clergy—for the “ministry of the 
word ” must be a free ministry, and there 
was the less need of any ministry where the 
inner light was possessed by all—all un- 
covering the head :— 

‘*For the Lord...... forbade me to put off my 
hat to any, high or low ; and I was required to 
say thee and thou to all men and women, 
without any respect to rich or poor, great or 
small. And as I travelled up and down I was 
not to bid people Good morrow or Good 
evening, neither might I bow or scrape with my 
leg to any one, and this made the sects and 
professions to rage.” 


Lastly, Fox denounced war as unlawful 
for all Christian men; and this, observe, at 
the very time that the second civil war was 
raging, and when “the army” was in all 
men’s thoughts, and none knew what the 
next turn in the conflict might bring. Here 
was a prophet who set himself not only 
against some of the fundamental religious 
beliefs of his generation, but against some 
of their moral sentiments too, and who 
outraged some of the decencies of social life 
by denouncing common courtesy as sinful. 
What could such a man expect but to be 
howled at, pelted, and hustled at least? and 
when he became, as his nature impelled 
him to become, too aggressive and uncom- 
promising to be merely laughed at, it was 
inevitable that impatience would soon 
break forth into angry passion, and per- 
secution in some form or another would 
follow. Of course Fox was thrown into 
prison again and again. The prisons were 
horrible dens; the gaolers were ruffians of 
the very lowest class; the prisoners died 
by scores. After his long imprisonment at 
Derby in 1650 Fox’s mind became for a 
while affected; the wonder is that he did 
not lose his reason altogether. It is difficult 
to decide whether he produced any con- 
siderable effect during the first three or four 
years of his preaching, but in 1652 a great 
crisis in his life occurred by the conversion 
of ‘‘a devout and energetic woman, mistress 
of a hospitable country house, and sur- 
rounded by a little clan of children and 
dependents, who were partakers of her 
enthusiasm.” The story of the Fells of 





Swarthmore Hall, near Ulverston, is admir- 
ably told by Mr. Hodgkin. Margaret Fell 
was the wife of a man of substance and 
position in the county, and was now thirty- 
eight years old. She was a woman of great 
force of character and enthusiasm, and 
though she never did, as no one could, 
exercise any ascendency over Fox, yet her 
influence and her sympathy were of incal- 
culable service to him during the remainder 
of her life. After her husband’s death in 
1658 she was cruelly robbed by an abomin- 
able perversion of law, and actually 
imprisoned for four years and a half—from 
January, 1664, till June, 1668. The next 
year ‘‘the long friendship of George Fox 
and Margaret Fell ripened into matri- 


mony,” the bride being in her fifty- 
fifth, the husband in his forty - sixth 
year. The troubles and vexations of 


the pair continued for some years longer, 
but the last imprisonment which Fox 
suffered was in Worcester Gaol; it en- 
dured upwards of a year, and ended in 
February, 1675. But by this time, though 
Fox was little more than fifty, his con- 
stitution was shattered by the hardships 
and sufferings to which he had been 
subjected. His later years were spent in 
constant travels to organize the society, to 
instruct, or to stimulate, or to give counsel. 
He spent nearly two years in America. He 
made two visits to the Continent—one to 
Holland and another to North Germany. In 
England he was always moving about, but 
his rheumatism and other infirmities in- 
creased upon him from year to year, and he 
died peacefully in January, 1691, having 
preached ‘‘a long and powerful sermon” 
only a few days before in the old Friends’ 
meeting-house in Gracechurch Street, where 
by this time all had liberty to come and go, 
no man hindering them. He lived to see 
the battle of toleration practically won for 
himself and his followers; and what was 
granted to them was extended by-and-by 
to all who claimed it. His noble wife sur- 
vived him nearly twelve years. Mostof her 
descendants by her first husband are still 
Quakers. Swarthmoor Hall remains to this 
day almost unaltered, and must be well 
worth a pilgrimage for those who reverence 
the memory of a true hero. 

Fox, like Muggleton and Bunyan, was 
a man of commanding person; he had a 
powerful and ringing voice, and he possessed 
immense courage, obstinacy, and self-will. 
He appears to have had little need of sleep, 
and he could go long without food. He 
evidently was gifted with a peculiar mes- 
meric power which secured him an almost 
unlimited ascendency over some persons, 
and the flashing of his eyes when he became 
excited made his look terrible to encounter. 
When he first began to preach he dressed 
in leather, which got him the name of “‘ the 
man with the leather breeches.” Latterly 
he seems to have adopted a less conspicuous 
garb. In the extremely beautiful portrait 
of him, said to be by Lely, a photograph of 
which serves as a frontispiece to this volume, 
he is painted in the dress of a plain gentle- 
man of the time of William III., wearing 
his own hair, and with his head uncovered. 
There is a massive power about the whole 
face, and the eyes and lips are wonderfully 
expressive. The picture appears to be sadly 
cracked. This much-needed volume cannot 
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fail to meet with a large circulation, and 
its author and publishers are to be con- 
gratulated upon its appearance and its real 
value as a contribution to our religious 


biography. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Wooing of Fortune. By Henry Cresswell. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Tue plot of Mr. Oresswell’s new novel 
‘The Wooing of Fortune’ is well contrived, 
and quite unexpected enough to be interest- 
ing. One sees before long, of course, how 
the land lies, but the way is diversified with 
#ome skill and freshness in the dialogue 
-and action. Once begun the book is likely 
to be finished, though the people are not par- 
ticularly charming, nor their sentiments and 
mode of expression very attractive. And 
after all there ¢s a hint of charm in the 
picture of the grey-headed doctor and his 
chivalrous attitude and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to his daughter Deia, a woman as cold 
and selfish as she is beautiful. This part of 
the story has now and again a touching note. 
The clearer vision of the wife and mother 
regarding Deia’s real nature is probable 
and natural. The springs of the younger 
Woman’s character are not so carefully 
adjusted as they might be, or else her inner 
temperament has not been sufficiently 
revealed. Had any other motive than the 
most sordid avarice actuated her heartless 
and harpy-like conduct to her parents, she 
would have seemed more human and less 
like a remorseless machine. She is either 
that or a monster in human shape, and 
therefore lacks interest. We should never 
call Mr. Cresswell’s a sympathetic touch, 
but there is something in the atmosphere 
-of this story that occasionally recalls an 
able and sympathetic writer—Mr. F. W. 
Robinson. This remark is not intended to 
hint at the faintest plagiarism in any par- 
ticular on Mr. Cresswell’s part. The idea 
of such an approximation is probably purely 
personal, perhaps entirely fanciful. 





The False Laurel. By O. Shakespear. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Oo.) 


Tue chief impression which is conveyed by 
this new book of Mrs. Shakespear’s is one 
of astonishment at her marvellous subtlety 
of observation. The character of Hall 
Ravenscroft is almost brutal in its truth, 
and yet it is by no means an obvious cha- 
racter. To a more superficial observer he 
would appear simply a vain trifler, a mere 
cad who plays with a woman’s affections 
for his own amusement. Mrs. Shakespear 
does not make him admirable; but she 
goes deeper, and brings out the weak self- 
diffidence which makes him comprehensible 
and wins some sympathy for him, through 
all the ruin which he brings on two lives. 
Daria is also no ordinary character ; at least 
she is common enough in life, but it needs 
the keen observation which Mrs. Shake- 
spear brings to bear on her to reveal all 
the hidden tragedy of her missed life. The 
husband is not so convincing; but a word 
of praise must be awarded to the old aunt, 
who only appears for a few lines, but who is 
charming. The fault of the book, if fault 
it has, is that it is not on a large enough 
seale. It contains some wonderful bits of 


life, but it suggests that Mrs. Shakespear 





might, perhaps, have made it bigger; as it 
is, it seems almost overweighted with its 
minute and careful work. 





A Sweet Disorder. 
(Innes & Co.) 
WueEn Molly Collister, the heroine of ‘A 
Sweet Disorder,’ submitted her first novel 
to a publisher the verdict was that ‘her 
style was good, but the story was too weird, 
and didn’t end happily enough to suit the 
ordinary public.” Miss Lorimer’s methods 
are not those of her heroine. There is 
nothing ‘‘ weird” about ‘A Sweet Disorder’ ; 
it ends to the chime of marriage bells; and 
its style is not good. The picture of the gal- 
lant hero, Col. Dacre, at breakfast at his club, 
opening his letters ‘‘ while he moustached 
his coffee,” is not exactly appetizing. And 
the enpious baby talk of Master ‘‘ Tubbie’”’ 
Leyburn, who plays golf at the tender age 
of two and a half, is calculated to inspire 
even a humane parent with misanthropic, 
not to say murderous thoughts. Still the 
story is pretty in its ingenuous, absurd, and 
gushing way. As an essay in discipleship— 
conscious or unconscious—in the manner 
of Mrs. Hungerford it is really deserving 

of high praise. 


By Norma Lorimer. 


Ur. Magnus. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A specrat South African literature is spring- 
ing up around us, increasing and multiplying 
like the complications in that corner of the 
globe. The day may come when, for various 
reasons, we shall, like Miss Jellaby, wish 
‘‘ Africa was dead.” In the mean time, the 
author of ‘Mr. Magnus’ (now generally 
known to be Mr. Statham, and tolerably 
well versed in the position of affairs) pre- 
sents the situation in the thin disguise of 
fiction. Readers with less than the pro- 
verbial half eye will see in it a series of 
portraits of persons, places, and things more 
or less well and fairly observed. The pre- 
sent crisis and the principals concerned in 
it are managed so as to be easily recognized. 
Herein lies the interest of this as of any other 
novel with a key. In point of construction 
and finish, and as a story generally, ‘ Mr. 
Magnus’ leaves much to be desired. For 
every practical purpose it might just as well 
have opened at once in ‘‘ Camberton”’ as on 
the lawn of a Devonshire house. The 
heroine, a pleasant enough young person in 
her way, goes for nothing in the story. The 
same may be said of her brother and lover. 
They are the excuse, and a clumsy one, for 
getting the reader off to Africa, where, pro- 
bably, he is perfectly willing to go. Of the 
mines and the financing of these gigantic 
operations one really wants to hear, not of 
the young people uselessly thrown at one’s 
head. The tyranny of the great company 
who work the mines and sway the largest 
and smallest interests of the place, the place 
itself, and the conditions of the worked and 
the workers, the wire-pullers, make a picture 
that is a blot on the face of civilization. 
Had more of this been shown, rather from 
an inner point of view than through the 
eyes of a Miss Nellie and her friends and 
relatives, the book would have gained in 
force. 





Crowned with the Immortals. By Mrs, 
Hylton Dale. (H. 8. Nichols.) 
Tuts tale of the love of Camille and Lucile 
Desmoulins is founded, we are told, on M. 
J. Claretie’s history of the young Republican 
leader —an excellent theme. But though 
Mrs. Dale may have a pretty taste in 
millinery she has none of the qualifications 
needful for a writer either of fiction or of 
historical romance. The puerile conversa- 
tions prove that of all condiments sugar can 
be the most irritating and vulgarizing. We 
come uponsome novelties, however, such asthe 
description of Danton discussing Whitstable 
oysters as a preliminary to lighting a cigar, 
and the designation as ‘Prince Louis 
Philippe” of one who during his father’s 
lifetime was known as the Duc de Chartres. 





A Humble Enterprise. By Ada Cambridge. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 


‘A Homste Enterprise’ is not wildly 
diverting, it has not matter of vital interest, 
but, so far as it goes, it goes well enough, 
It is about a spirited Australian girl who, 
nothing daunted by the sudden death of the 
breadwinner of the family, decides in the 
straitened circumstances to do something. 
The ‘‘humble enterprise” is a tea shop 
in Sydney, by the ‘‘running” of which she 
keeps herself and her mother and sister. 
Her courage and good sense are presently 
rewarded by an offer of marriage combining 
love and wealth. Both she and her lover 
are nice people, but there is nothing 
specially touching nor interesting about 
them; nor does anything said or done by 
anybody else seem to be much out of the 
common. There is nothing particularly sug- 
gestive of originality either in the characters 
or in the way their author regards them. 





The Jacobite Attempt of 1719: Letters of 
James Butler, Second Duke of Ormonde, 
relating to Cardinal Alberoni’s Project for 
the Invasion of Great Britain. Edited, 
with an Introduction, Notes, and an 
Appendix of Documents, by W. K. Dick- 
son. (Edinburgh, Scottish Text Society.) 

Mr. Dickson has done a service by pub- 

lishing this volume, in which he has brought 

together a great deal of matter bearing on 
the little-known episode of the Spanish 

landing in the Western Highlands in 1719, 

three years and a half after the suppression of 

Mar’s insurrection. It was indignation at 

the destruction of the Spanish fleet at Cape 

Passaro that induced Alberoni to try, by 

any means he could think of, to overthrow 

the house of Hanover. On receiving the 
news of Byng’s victory he had written to 

Rocca, ‘‘L’ infamia degli Inglesi non puo 

essere pi nera,” and he thought that the 

discontent in England and Scotland, which 
the exiled Jacobites led him to overrate, 
could be utilized for the purpose; but 
he was too hasty and impulsive to concoct 
a good scheme. His most feasible plan, 
that of supporting a landing in Scotland 
of 10,000 Swedes under their adven- 
turous king, was frustrated by the death 
of Charles XII. at Frederickshall; and it 
would have been only prudent of Alberoni, 
who had invited Ormonde to Spain to take 
command of the Spanish og of the enter- 
prise, had he abandoned his project when 
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the man who alone could have made it a 
guocess was removed from thescene. These 
letters show that for a moment he hesitated, 
but finally he determined to persevere, and 
agreed to Ormonde’s proposal that while 
the main body landed in England a diver- 
sion should be made in Scotland. The 
Chevalier de St. George was invited to 
Spain, «nd Alberoni had the very poor 
satisfaction of annoying George I. by re- 
eeiving his rival at Madrid with the honours 
due to the King of England. But the fleet 
that was to convey Ormonde was dispersed 
by a storm, and only the vessels sent to 
Scotland, conveying three hundred men, 
reached their destination. 

From its complete failure this enterprise 
has hitherto excited slight attention, and 
historians have made odd mistakes about it. 
Scott says that the affair at Glenshiel resulted 
in a Jacobite success; Burton puts it down 
as a drawn battle; Mr. Armstrong, who 
knows better, gives the force of the insurgents 
at 2,000; but Mr. Dickson makes it clear 
that they only amounted to little more than 
halfthatnumber. The enterprise was hope- 
less from the first, but it was made still 
more desperate by the dissensions among the 
leaders, and the refusal of the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, who assumed the command, 
to adopt the advice of the Earl Marischal 
and march at once on Inverness. The High- 
landers showed no enthusiasm, and their 
chiefs had small belief in the feasibility of 
the attempt; so the little force of insur- 
gents waited to be attacked in Glenshiel. 
in the fight the small body of Spaniards be- 
haved well—better than the clansmen ; and 
when subsequently brought to Edinburgh 
their officers made a favourable impression 
—a proof of the excellent effects of Alberoni’s 
reforms. He paid the troops regularly, 
compelled the officers to pass through the 
various grades, and made the Spanish army 
a different thing from what it had been. 
Qn the other hand, the influence of Marl- 
borough on the British soldier was per- 
ceptible in 1719 as in 1715. The Carpenters 
and Wightmans were men of much more 
ged than the Copes and Hawleys of 

45. 

The Government was not greatly alarmed 
by the landing, and after the dispersal of 
the insurgents no very active search was 
made for their leaders; and although there 
was some burning and harrying, the cruelties 
that disgraced the Duke of Cumberland’s 
army after Culloden were not perpetrated. 
The presence of a party of Rob Roy’s men 
at Glenshiel is remarkable, for he was not 
famous for devotion to the Jacobite cause, 
and he might have been expected to hang 
back to see how things were likely to go. 

Ormonde’s letters do not give a high im- 
pression of his abilities, and, in fact, confirm 
the idea that, however well suited to make a 
respectable figure in high office when his 
party was in power, he was not the sort of 
man to lead a hazardous enterprise to a 
successful issue. Mr. Dickson has done his 
work excellently. He has put together a 
clear and readable introduction; he has 
reproduced an interesting sketch plan of 
the engagement at Glenshiel drawn by one 
of Wightman’s officers; he has appended a 
translation to each letter, given a key to the 
peep te used in each, furnished plenti- 

ul and useful notes, added an appendix of 





interesting documents, and supplied a copious 
index. In fact, he has performed the duties 
of an editor in a fashion leaving nothing to 
be desired. We have detected only one over- 
sight. The Marquis of Lede did not capture 
Messina before the fight at Cape Passaro— 
at least the forts did not surrender till after 
that action had been fought and won. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE, 


Gold: a Dutch-Indian Story for English People. 
By Annie Linden. (Lane.)—There is no very 
deeply elaborated plot in this novel. It relates 
the circumstances under which a highly educated 
young man, the only child of a retired East 
India merchant, was suddenly dispatched from 
Amsterdam to take charge of his father’s firm 
in Soerabaya ; how during the voyage he fell in 
love with a young lady, from whom he parted 
at Padang; how he caught fever in Batavia, 
and, thence proceeding to Soerabaya, on the 
strength of certain secrets revealed by an old 
manuscript, became possessed with an irre- 
pressible impulse to make his way in search of 
gold to a fever-haunted and little-known district 
in one of the more remote islands. We have then 
a somewhat thrilling description of the hero’s 
adventures. Abandoned by his native followers, 
and separated by death from his sole European 
companion, he is saved at last, when on the 
point of perishing, by a rescue party organized 
by the lady of his choice; and with the happy 
reunion of the two lovers the story ends. The 
author writes in a style which is, perhaps, lack- 
ing in power, but is, at any rate, even, correct, 
and pleasant; she is clearly not one of those 
who spoil their work by straining after effect. 
As a specimen we may quote the following 
passage, which describes the fate of the deserted 
Malay girl when her newly married European 
lover drove past her cottage with his bride :— 

‘*Poor Sieh had sat quietly fondling her baby, 
apparently forgetful of all else, until she had heard 
the noise of the wheels, and of people running out 
upon the road: then, with her child still in her 
arms, she bad leapt to her feet, and had listened, 
listened, listened till the sound of the wheels had 
died away, and even then she stood listening till 
her people grew scared, and spoke sharply to her; 
but she did not heed them, and they fell back from 
her, afraid. Poor Sieh! Poor little thing, when 
her mad ears could hear no more, her heart broke 
as a mighty wave of despair swept over her, an 
lifting up her arms she flung her little child against 
the wall! It fell dead at her feet, and with its life 
the last glimmer of her reason went for ever.” 
There are many places in the book where society, 
scenery, customs, superstitions, and traits of 
character as found in the Dutch East Indian 
colonies are described ; all these subjects are 
well and accurately handled, and afford a good 
deal of information to English readers. The 
principal blot in the story is the violent impro- 
bability that a wealthy young man of cultured 
tastes and passionately in love should—after 
having learnt by bitter experience what a 
dangerous thing tropical fever is—throw to the 
winds the affairs of his father’s firm, which he 
had been especially sent out to take charge of, 
and persist in rushing on a wild-goose chase to 
a sickly, unknown country in search of gold, 
and that, too, in spite of advice to the contrary 
given him by every friend he met. We are also 
far from satisfied as to where the leper colony 
came from who are described as dwelling in the 
jungles on the shores of the mysterious lake ; 
we should have supposed that the likeliest place 
in which to find any considerable community 
of lepers would be not very far from some thickly 
populated district, near a great seaport town, 
for instance—round the corner, say, on some 
small island a few miles away; for, after all, 
lepers must eat, and they cannot very well sup- 
port themselves unaided in the bush. We have 
often thought that the Dutch East Indies afford 
a mine for novel-writers which has not yet been 
properly worked; worked it has indeed been 





| by the Dutch themselves, but the English reader 


would, we feel sure, welcome some more stories 
such as this from the author's pen. 


The Rules of the Game. By Roger Pocock. 
(Tower Publishing Co.)—Mr. Pocock is very 
fairly equipped for writing a novel of adventure ; 
but he should not squander his resources. What 
with cowboys, detectives, an Irish Maharanee, 
Riffian marauders, the reader is perfectly be- 
wildered when he reaches the end of the story. 
He is whirled, dazed and breathless, from Texas 
to Moscow, thence to Tangier, and so to Oregon, 
without an idea why he is in one place more than 
inanother. At one moment a mysterious instru- 
ment called a ‘‘triplex oxyhydrogen stereopti- 
con,”’ which makes ‘‘ melodies of light ”»—a kind 
of glorified ‘‘ chromatrope” as it used to be called 
—is pitched neck and crop into the story. Oddly 
enough, this seems to be the ingredient to which, 
judging from his preface, the author attaches 
most importance; yet it disappears, returns 
once, and is heard of no more, having, so far as 
can be seen, produced not the slightest effect 
on the course of affairs. There are many g 
bits of description in the book ; a good deal of 
cowboy talk ; some revolver business ; a con- 
sumptive hero who is cured by going mad—this 
rather reminiscent of the doctor who proposed 
to cure measles ‘‘ by circular treatment”: ‘‘ Give 
the little cuss these powders ; they will give it 
fits, and I am h— on fits”—and a general 
vociferousness. The moral, however, is excel- 
lent. 

A First Fleet Family. By Louis Becke and 
Walter Jeffery. (Fisher Unwin.)—We presume 
that the elaborate detail in the preface to this 
work, about Sergeant Dew’s journal and the 
desire not to give offence to descendants, may 
be taken as common form, and that while the 
framework of the narrative was supplied by the 
known history of the ‘‘first fleet” which took 
the first convicts to Australia under Governor 
Phillip, the operative part—that which relates 
the adventures of the somewhat pompous and 
self-satisfied young sergeant of marines and of 
his less prosperous friends, William and Mary 
Bryant—derives its existence from the fertile 
invention of Messrs. Becke and Jeffery. It is 
well enough done, with judicious abstinence 
from the extravagances for which the subject 
afforded openings in plenty ; and the characters, 
both real and fictitious, are Jifelike enough. In 
fact, it is a very well-executed imitation of the 
sober, solid, eighteenth century style of narra- 
tive; and if there is not a little too much geo- 
graphy in it, the book ought to ke popular with 
boys. 

The Vanished Emperor, by Percy Andreae 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden), is a most thrilling 
detective story, to which additional piquancy is 
given by the fact that the chief personages 
concerned are the present German Emperor and 
some of his Court, introduced under the thinnest 
disguises. Novels with a key are generally 
objectionable, for the publicity they give to 
people often quite willing to remain in obscurity ; 
but there does not seem to be the same objec- 
tion in the present instance, as no personal 
details are here used which are not already 
familiar to the ordinary reader of newspapers. 
The mystery of Willibald’s disappearance is 
admirably kept up, and the calm deliberation 
with which the chief detective, who appears as 
an English diplomatist of rank, unravels it, may 
be watched with breathless interest. English 
patriotism is constantly tickled by the superior 
acumen displayed by this Englishman to that 
of Germans, even of the calibre of ‘‘ Prince 
Ottomarck,” and the tender passion lends its 
softer aspect to the tale. When the a is 
unravelled the satisfaction of the reader is less 
keen, as the reason of all the pother seems 
rather involved and inadequate; but that is 
often the case, and here it will not destroy the 
pleasure of readers who refrain from the per- 
nicious habit of consulting the end of the book 
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first. The title and story form rather a bold 
invasion upon the rights of Mr. Laird Clowes 
in respect of his recent book ‘The Double 
Emperor.’ 








THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St. Mark. By the Rev. 
Ezra P. Gould, 8.T.D. ‘‘International Critical 
Commentary.” (Edinburgh, Clark.)—We were 
able to speak with high praise of the first 
volume of the International Commentary on 
the New Testament—that on Romans, by Prof. 
Sanday and Dr. Headlam. We have now a 
volume in which an American professor deals with 
the Gospel of St. Mark. It presents the same 
combination as its predecessor of a considerable 
amount of freedom in matters of criticism with 
a conservative attitude in matters of doctrine. 
Like the former volume, it contains no transla- 
tion of its text, and often leaves the reader in 
doubt as to the sense in which words are taken. 
The writer is strong on points of grammar and 
on the meanings of words, but his treatment of 
textual matters is slight and disappointing. The 
force of the different variants is not, as a rule, 
stated, many important readings are not men- 
tioned, and there is no reasoned attempt to 
account for the varieties of text. In regard to 
higher criticism the book is the first English 
commentary in which the St. Mark hypothesis 
is explicitly adopted, and the position taken up 
that not St. Matthew’s Gospel, but St. Mark’s 
stands first in order of time and best represents 
the original tradition. The reader, however, 
who takes up the volume in the hope of finding 
in it an adequate statement of that hypothesis 
in the introduction, and a detailed proof of it 
in the exegesis, will be disappointed. But 
while he fails to supply such information, Prof. 
Gould takes the Gospel of St. Mark by itself, 
and interprets it for the most part by its own 
light, endeavouring, with considerable skill and 
learning, to fix and realize the gospel story as 
here put before us. Instances are frankly 
recognized in which the different gospels are 
inconsistent with each other; the statements of 
the fourth gospel, in particular, are often quietly 
set aside as unhistorical. At the same time the 
book is written in the service of the Church. 
The author's standpoint is that of an idealizing 
orthodoxy. Facts in the life of Christ are 
interpreted in the light of later doctrines, and 
arguments frequently occur for a strictly super- 
natural interpretation of miracles. The writer, 
accordingly, does not occupy the position of 
freedom necessary for one who seeks to place 
the English reader in possession of the results 
of modern criticism on the gospels. The great 
narrative will not be placed in the unassailable 
position in which English-speaking Christians 
must desire to see it till a more searching 
criticism and a more scholarly appreciation are 
brought to bear on it than those found in this 
volume. At the same time we are not un- 
grateful to Prof. Gould. His book abounds in 
proofs of true spiritual insight ; for purposes 
of edification it will be found most valuable, 
and the scholar also will consult with profit 
many of its pages. 


Under the title of Coptic Apocryphal Gospels 
(Cambridge, University Press) Mr. Forbes 
Robinson has published a series of interesting 
translations, some of which are accompanied by 
the original Coptic texts. The first group 
describes the ‘‘ Life of the Virgin,” the second 
the ‘‘ Falling Asleep of Mary,” the third the 
**Death of Joseph,” and the fourth contains 
five fragments of works referring to the birth of 
Christ, the marriage at Cana of Galilee, the 
miracles of Christ, &c. Much of the subject- 
matter of these documents is already well known, 
but the Coptic treatment of the Christian legends 
of other nations is peculiarly interesting because 
of the changes and additions which their authors 
makein them in order to bring them into line with 





their own views. A brief perusal will show the 
reader of this book that the Egyptian Christians, 
or Copts, never succeeded wholly in putting 
away from their minds many of the beliefs of 
their heathen ancestors. They accepted Chris- 
tianity readily, but they seem never to have 
understood its highest spiritual ideas. To the 
student of Coptic Mr. Robinson’s texts, which 
are carefully edited, will be most acceptable, and 
his exact renderings of these and of the texts 
edited by other workers in the field of apocryphal 
literature will be welcomed by the theologian 
and antiquary. We think that Prof. Armitage 
Robinson was well advised when he included a 
volume of Oriental apocrypha in his series 
‘*Texts and Studies,” for though Greek and 
Latin apocryphal works are often of the highest 
importance, neither the extent to which their 
writers borrowed from Oriental sources nor the 
influence which ancient so-called heathen re- 
ligions have had upon them will ever be under- 
stood until a large proportion of the Oriental 
apocrypha which abound in our libraries are 
published with translations. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Amp the flood of books written to sell or 
to minister to the vanity of their authors, it 
is pleasant to come across a volume inspired 
by no such sordid considerations. W. V.: her 
Book; and Various Verses, by Mr. William 
Canton (Isbister & Co.), has for its prime 
motive the purest thing in the world—the love 
of a little child. The father’s love breathes in 
every page ; but it is not the love of the father 
for which the author claims the admiration of 
his readers. And herein it contrasts with Mr. 
Crockett’s ‘ Sweetheart Travellers.’ The simple 
and delightful fact seems to be that the father’s 
love for the child is such that he cannot but 
write of her, her ‘‘times and ways and words 
of love.” Not that W. V. is in any way an 
extraordinary child. There are thousands of 
baby girls just like her (thank Heaven!) to 
brighten the lives of thousands of fathers and 
mothers, and it is the very fact that each of us 
has known just such a dear child as W. V. that 
gives the book its peculiar and intimate charm. 
There are three chapters of pleasant prose, 
forming a delightful picture of child-life. The 
rest of the volume is verse. The section en- 
titled ‘‘ Her Book ” shows a happy imagination 
both in father and child, of which ‘ Flowers 
Invisible’ may be quoted as an example :— 


She’d watched the rose-trees how they grew 
With green hands full of flowers; 

Such flowers made their hands sweet, she knew, 
But tenderness made ours. 

So now, o’er fevered brow and eyes 
Two small cold palms she closes. 

“Thanks, darling!” ‘Oh, mamma,” she cries, 
** Are my hands full of roses ?” 


The section called ‘‘ Vignettes,” which ends the 
book, has merit both of thought and expression. 
‘When Snow Lies Deep’ has true pathos, and 
the following lines may be left to speak for 
themselves :— 


If not without the blameless human tears 
By eyes which slowly glaze and darken shed, 
Yet without questionings or fears 
For those I leave behind when I am dead. 
Thou, Abba, know’st how dear 
My little child’s poor playthings are to her ; 
What love and joy 
She has in every darling doll and precious toy ; 
Yet when she stands between my knees 
To kiss Good-night, she does not sob in sorrow, 
“Oh, father, do not break or injure these!” 
She knows that I shall fondly lay them by 
For happiness to-morrow ; 
So leaves them trustfully. 
And shall not I ? 


Altogether a book that may be warmly recom- 
mended. 

In modern poetry below a certain level you 
shall observe an astonishing fondness for the 
use of the Scots dialect, possibly resulting 
from a conventional admiration of Burns, and 
a confusion of ideas in which baldness seems 
simplicity, and the Scots tongue, which is a fit 
dress for the one, looks like a meet disguise for 
the other. This is particularly noticeable in 





American writers who mingle ‘‘mithers” ang 
‘‘siller” and ‘*braes” with Red Indians and 
prairies and weary wolves till the reader is out 
of breath with his rapid and repeated flights 
across the wide Atlantic. One feels that Mr, 
Ernest McGaffey, in Poems (New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), with difficulty restrains himself 
from speaking of the St. Lawrence as a “‘purling 
burn,” and that when he treads the sierras he 
regards them in the light of ‘‘ bonny braes,” 
Again, following the fashion of the very minor 
versifier, he addresses the Muse and talks about 
his ‘‘lyre,” imploring the lady to 

—— grant its varied moods 


A touch of tears—a voice of nature’s own 
As lucid and as free and undefiled ; 


and then proceeds to beg the Muse to prescribe 
for the lyre and to 
—— give it steel and iron, 

a tonic which it certainly seems to need. Mr, 
McGaffey, however, commands our respect by 
his interest in social questions and his sym- 
pathy with the poor, which are well exem- 
plified in ‘The Message of the Town.’ But 
his humanitarian sentiment becomes burlesque 
when he insists in five verses on the recog- 
nition by mankind of the common humanity 
of the stage prompter. The immortal rejoinder 
rises unbidden to our lips : ‘*‘ Who’s a-denigin’ 
of it?” 

In Clover and Heather, by Mr. Wallace Bruce 
(Blackwood & Sons), is another instance of the 
Scottish- American blend —indeed, Mr. Bruce 
tells us in his preface :— 

“The title of this volume, ‘In Clover and 

Heather,’ was chosen to suggest not only the 
blending of Columbia’s and Scotia’s sweetest bloom, 
but also to entwine as in a floral wreath delightful 
reminiscences of scenes and incidents at home and 
abroad, with here and there a lyric blossom native 
to every land and every age.” 
The book is a tolerably thick one, and the only 
spasm of gratitude which the reader experiences 
towards the writer is caused by the discovery 
that the volume includes only half the verses 
which appeared in the first edition. That such 
a book, intensely commonplace from cover to 
cover, marred by false rhythm, and voicing 
drearily a dull person’s estimate of the thoughts 
of the man in the street, should have attained 
a third edition is indeed wonderful. The book 
will have no charm for English readers ; but 
perhaps in Scotland or America people like this 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, another 
American singer, endears himself to us some- 
what by foregoing what appears to be the 
American’s privilege of writing bad verse in the 
language of the Northern kailyard. Mr. John- 
son writes in American and occasionally in 
English. He has one of the gifts which go to 
make a poet, a good ear. His rhythms are 
always correct and pleasing. The ear is never 
tortured by such false accents as crowd Mr. 
Wallace Bruce’s pages. The longest poem in 
The Winter Hour and other Poems (Fisher 
Unwin) is pleasant enough reading, though it 
never touches the level of real poetry. The 
loving description of a home interior recalls 
Cowper, and the whole sentiment of the poem 
is demurely respectable. Mr. Johnson does 
not talk about his ‘‘ Muse” or his ‘‘lyre,” but 
in some pretty lines expresses his humble sense 
of his own weakness :— 


Here do I falter, love, for fear 
Of sacrilege to what is dear. 
Not now—not here; some luminous time, 
Some perfect place, some fortunate rhyme 
May yield that sacrificial part 
That poets fitly give to Art. 

+ * * * 
Only the happiest know, alas! 
How soundiess is the brimming glass. 


And throughout the little book one finds occa- 
sionally a suothing verse written in the English 
tongue, as, for instance, this verse from 
‘October’ :— 

More restful art thou than the May, 

And if less hope be in thy hand, 

Some cares ’twere grief to understand 

Thou hid’st, as is the mother’s way, 
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With mists and lines of fairy-land 

Set on the borders of the day. 
Of the American ms, such as the one entitled 
‘A Tracer for J. B.,’ the less said the better. 

Many of the Lays and Verses, by Mr. Nimmo 
Christie (Longmans & Co.), have appeared in 
Longman’s Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the 
Sketch, and other periodicals, and as contribu- 
tions to ephemeral literature they are worthy 
enough, but there appears to have been no 
reason for reprinting them. Mr. Christie is 
another example of those who have been unable 
to avoid the doom which seems to be fixed for 
the very minor bard. The first twelve of his 

ms are called ‘Lays of the White Rose and 

ttish Verses,’ and perhaps in his case the 
doom was not a hard one, for the ‘Lays of 
the White Rose’ are very much better than the 
miscellaneous verses which follow. It is a pity 
that Mr. Christie has not a sense of humour 
keen enough to prevent his addressing a child 
as ‘Golden Pate.” It is also a pity that he 
has not enough sense of rhythm to save him 
from the forced accent on the first syllable of 
“good-bye” and many kindred errors. Still 
on the whole Mr. Christie has little reason to 
be ashamed of the book. It is certainly above 
the average of very small versifiers. 

Miss E. Hickey’s Poems (Mathews) is a book 
of a very different stamp. The ballad of ‘ Lady 
Ellen’ is a really fine poem. It tells the old 
story of the woman who sold her soul to the 
Evil One to save the people from famine ; and 
when, having saved them, she died and went to 
her own place, she found that that place was 
not among the souls of the lost, but in the 
highest heaven :— 


Oh, a new light dawned in Mary’s eyes, 
When the soul came into Paradise ; 


Up she rose from her high queen-seat, 
With the sheen of the blessed on her feet ; 


Drew to the soul that entered there, 
And laid it upon her bosom fair: 


“Christ the Lord hath brought to His bliss 
Thee, whose love was a love like His; 


Darling of Jesus, lie to-day 
Warm in the bosom where Jesus lay.” 


This fine poem is followed by ‘The Passion of 
King Conor.’ Miss Hickey states in a note that 
had she known of Mr. T. D. Sullivan’s treat- 
ment of this legend, she would probably have 
left it untouched. This would have been a loss 
to the reading world, for ‘The Passion of King 
Conor’ is full of life and dramatic power. 
‘A Wolf Story’ somehow recalls Browning’s 
‘Donald’ a little too vividly, though the stories 
are not the same. ‘The Lady of Comfort,’ ‘To 
Miranda who Sleeps,’ and ‘ Love and Grief’ are 
also finely imagined and well worked out. 
Indeed, Miss Hickey gives pleasure with all her 
serious poems, but when she tries to be light 
she is astonishingly heavy. ‘ Ba-ba Black Sheep’ 
is but weary work ; and why should an English 
lady call a child a ‘*‘ wee laddie”? Miss Hickey 
strikes no new note, but she strikes the old 
chords with strength and sweetness. 

The Flower-Seller and other Poems, by Lady 
Lindsay (Longmans & Co.), is somewhat ambi- 
tious in intention and in effect, and rises rather 
above the average. It maintains a good level 
of correct and smoothly flowing verse. There 
is little to criticize, and though there is much to 
admire, the admiration must needs be of but 
a tepid quality. Lady Lindsay has a talent for 
ageng and fluent expression, but there is no 

re in her verse. It entirely lacks inspiration. 
The reader follows her calmly among her 
careful metaphors, through her peaceful pages, 
but no breath of enthusiasm ever carries 
him away for a moment. Her descriptions 
are pleasing, and of them the following is a 
fair example :— 


The tide welled in and the tide welled free 

Up from the depths of the murmuring sea, 

Rounding the rocks over glassy sand, 

Up to the shingly shelving beach, 

Till a fringe of foam lay white on the reach, 
Like some feathered band 

About the neck of a slumb’ring maid, 

In yellow shimmering dress arrayed. 





Lady Lindsay bears in her name her title to 
sing Scotch songs, and ‘Cosie Song’ has 
certainly a charm of its own, yet we own that 
its charm would have been no less had it been 
written in the English tongue. On p. 122 Lady 
Lindsay tells us that the snowdrop was ‘* known 
as Fair Maid of February because at the Feast 
of the Purification the custom was for girls 
dressed in white to walk in procession.” This 
explanation seems a little insufficient, and recalls 
the waterman who was so called because he 
opened the dvors of hackney carriages. 


Whatever the faults of French verse, even 
the poorest seldom offends by uncouth form or 
incongruous imagery. French minor poetry 
may be thin or weak, unduly erotic or unduly 
sentimental, but it is never ridiculous. It is 
true that the laws which govern French verse 
make more easy the writing of graceful lines, 
but it would seem as though the French were 
endowed with a saving sense of the ludicrous, 
which is, alas! so frequently denied to British 
bards. Réves et Souvenirs: Poésies, by Ida 
Rocha (Paris, Calmann Lévy), are unambitious. 
The author does not seek to startle us into 
admiration by bold effects, but she charms us 
gently throughout by a grace and tenderness, 
soft and soothing as the whisper of flowered 
limes on a summer evening. The ‘‘ Voix 
Enfantines ” touch a higher level than the other 
poems. KEspecially pleasant in their naive 
grace are ‘Quand on est Grand’ and ‘ Pour ne 
pas ressembler aux Bétes,’ which breathe the 
very spirit of childish questioning. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Pitt Press Series.—The Orestes of Ewripides. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Metrical 
Appendix, by N. Wedd. (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press.)—Mr. Wedd has proved himself a 
sound scholar who has an intimate acquaintance 
with his author; but we venture to say that 
his commentary comes nearer to a collection of 
the notes of a very good lecturer than to the 
work of an editor who does not labour under 
limitations as to time. The apparatus criticus, 
which is scattered over the commentary, is in- 
complete ; for instance, on v. 1432 there is no 
suggestion that Aristoph., ‘ Rane,’ v. 1340, may 
point to the reading etAoce, the first syllable 
being equivalent to a choree, and sung to two 
different notes ; and, again, no notice is taken 
of the adoption of Hermann’s transposition of 
the MS. édpav madaras, v. 1440. Occasionally 
our editor does not discriminate with sufficient 
decision between the respective merits of 
alternative interpretations and _ explanations. 
There should be a note on écye, 10, and 
on the force of the preposition in xartetdov, 
v. 986. On vv. 50, 51, Mr. Wedd has missed 
an excellent chance of correcting Klotz, 
who defends the text by fallacious argu- 
ments, and the critics who regard the verses as 
spurious. Electra takes her condemnation to 
death as a foregone conclusion, and therefore 
quite naturally mentions the only agendum of 
the assembly which presents an interesting 
alternative to her, namely, the settlement of the 
form of execution. This view, recommended at 
once by common sense and an appreciation of 
dramatic propriety, is confirmed by Electra’s 
speech, vv. 859-865. It is courageous to intro- 
duce Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt’s system of rhythmic 
and metric in the ‘Orestes’ of all plays; for the 
discovery of the musical fragment of this play, 
which is discussed in Excursus B, goes far towards 
upsetting Dr. Schmidt’s view of the dochmius, 
and with it his whole structure. Is the false 
quantity in ropdipea, v. 1436 (p. 192), Dr. 
Schmidt’s or the printer's? The alleged 
o.taAéov, v. 326, should have been noticed, 
and so should the exceptional dochmius which 
is supposed to begin v. 185. The general style 
of the volume is highly creditable to the editor 
and the Press. 





Pitt Press Series.—Q. Horati Flacct Carmi- 
num Liber I. With Introduction and Notes 
by James Gow, Litt.D. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.)—The multiplication of school 
editions of Horace goes on apace. If the law 
of the ‘‘survival of the fittest” be applicable 
to such works (which may be doubted), Dr. 
Gow’s little book may outlast many of the 
others. He knows his author, and did not 
merely begin to gather his material when the 
idea of producing the work occurred to him. 
He is also an experienced teacher, and has learnt 
how to set points clearly and freshly before 
young scholars. The introduction is, for school 
purposes, the best that we have seen prefixed 
to any school edition of Horace. The critical 
notes are few, but judicious. In the twenty- 
third ode Dr. Gow pronounces for what we 
have seen described as ‘‘ Bentley’s vepris ad 
ventum abomination.” In the twentieth ode he 
favours, though he does not insert, Munro’s 
emendation, ‘‘ tu vides uvam ” for ‘‘tu bibes.” 
We cannot see why the reading of the MSS. 
should be condemned. Dr. Gow says that 
Horace is not likely to have written in the 
beginning of the poem ‘‘vile potabis Sabinum,” 
meaning ‘‘ You shall drink at my house,” and 
then bibes, meaning ‘‘ You can drink at your 
own house.” But surely the whole stanza in 
which bibes occurs (‘*Caecubum et prelo 
domitam Caleno|tu bibes uvam: mea nec 
Falernae | temperant vites neque Formiani | 
pocula colles ”) is intended to contrast Horace’s 
ordinary mode of life with that of Maecenas, 
while the first stanza refers merely to what 
will occur on a particular occasion. If any 
change were needed, bibas would be best: ‘‘it is 
for you to drink.” Sidonius (‘ Poems,’ 17, 15) 
seems to have found bibas in his copy of Horace. 
Dr. Gow’s explanatory notes are lucid and suf- 
ficient. The corrections to be made in future 
editions are not numerous. The theatre of 
Pompeius was erected in B.c. 75, not 62 as 
asserted on p. 74. On p. 86 it is said to be 
‘unlikely that Horace would have ended a line 
with et.” It happens that this is quite a dis- 
tinctive trick of Horace; there are at least 
twenty-three examples of it in the ‘ Odes,’ three 
or four being in the first book. Similarly neque 
at the end of a line is common, and, harsher 
still, the preposition in, with its case following 
in the next line. In the fourth ode the words 
‘‘regna vini sortiere talis” surely mean, not 
‘*you will choose with dice the ruler of the 
revel,” but ‘‘the choice by dice will fall upon 
you to be the ruler of the revel”; so “‘sortiri 
provinciam” and the like. In order that a 
general might claim a triumph it was not neces- 
sary, as alleged on p. 62, that he should have 
conducted the decisive battle himself. It was 
enough if the battle were fought under his 
auspicia. We are sorry to note the omission 
(rare in Cambridge University Press books) of 
an index. 

Pitt Press Series.—Q. Horati Flacci Car- 
minum Lib. II., III. (Same editor and 
publisher. )—The introduction common to these 
books is excellent, and the texts and com- 
mentaries are thoroughly satisfactory. The 
emendation of III. xiv. 11, ‘‘iam virum ex- 
pectate, male,” &c., is brilliant and convincing. 
The interpretation of III. xix. is as g as 
any yet published, but vv. 9 ff. are not the 
song which Horace is to contribute. Rather 
the poet supposes himself already at the sug- 
gested banquet and converses accordingly. 
Editors have missed the point constituted by 
the position of commodis (v. 12), which has 
adverbial force. There are not two bowls 
mixed. The poet says in effect, ‘Suitable mix- 
tures are three of wine to nine of water or vice 
versd. I shall ask for the stronger mixture.” 
It is unnecessary to assume that the three toasts 
proposed in vv. 9-11 were drunk in neat wine. 
The imaginary toasts are not imagined as drunk 
while the poet is uttering the words of the ode, 
but rather the wine is imagined as being mixed 
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while the poet finishes his monologue. It is 
to be hoped that Dr. Gow means to edit all 
Horace’s works. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Masor Bapen-Powe tt assures his readers 
that they owe his book, The Downfall of Prempeh 
(Methuen & Co.), solely to the importunity of 
over-zealous friends. Fortunately, for once in 
a hundred times, an author’s friends rightly 
judged his literary capacity, and the book pro- 
duced may be read with some profit by officials 
entrusted with the management of Africans, and 
will certainly afford pleasure to a much wider 
circle of readers. No attempt is made to 
give a history of the last Ashanti campaign, 
which lasted only sixty days, involved not a 
single day’s fighting, and yet led to the down- 
fall of one of the most dreaded kingdoms of 
Africa, and opened up possibilities of territorial 
extension which, looking to the concessions 
already made to France and Germany, should 
not be over-estimated. As organizer and leader 
of the native levy, the author enjoyed excep- 
tional facilities for imparting interest to his 
narrative, for he marched at the head of the 
invading column, did the scouting, and cut the 
road for the main body; he was the first to 
enter Kumasi, and headed the party which 
seized and searched the king’s palace, and, of 
course, was present at the memorable scene 
when a king of Ashanti for the first time went 
personally through ‘‘ the native form and custom 
signifying abject surrender.” His management 
of the natives seems to have been admirable 
and worthy of imitation :— 

“A smile and a stick will carry you through any 
difficulty in the world, more especially if you act 
upon the old West Coast motto, ‘Softly, softly, 
catchee monkey.’ ” 

Several amusing illustrations of the practical 
application of this axiom are given :— 

“For three days I felled trees myself, till I found 

that I could get the tree felled equally well by 
merely showing the cracker of the hunting crop. 
The men had loved to see me work. The crop came 
to be called ‘Volapuk,’ because it was understood 
by every tribe. But, though often shown, it was 
never used,” 
The illustrations, several among which are from 
the author’s own sketches, are admirable. One 
of them depicts a scene on board the hospital 
ship Coromandel, and we should not at all 
wonder if many an invalid discharged as 
‘cured ” left his heart behind with a ‘‘ minister- 
ing angel” when he departed. 


Pearls and Pebbles, by Catherine Parr Traill 
(Sampson Low & Co.), is a really bright and 
pleasantly written book from the pen of the last 
of the Strickland sisters, with an interesting 
biographical sketch by Mary Agnes Fitzgibbon. 
Mrs. Traill’s early life was chiefly spent in East 
Anglia, and the recollections of her girlhood 
form some of the most attractive portions of 
this little volume. In 1832 she married Mr. 
Thomas Traill, a member of the old Orkney 
family of that name, and shortly afterwards the 
pair emigrated to Canada. From her new home 
Mrs. Traill sent many letters and essays de- 
scriptive of country life and the inhabitants of 
the backwoods, all very charming, and breathing 
the spirit of the true lover of nature. There are 
five illustrations, including a likeness of the 
author, an ideal old lady. 

Joan of Arc, edited by Mark Twain (Chatto & 
Windus), purports to be a free translation into 
English by Jean Frangois Alden of an unpub- 
lished MS. in the ‘‘ National Archives of France,” 
giving an account of the Maid of Orleans by her 
page and secretary Louis de Conte. We imagine, 
however, that it is an account written by Mark 
Twain himself, and based on the well-known 
authorities quoted in a prefatory note. The 


first criticism which suggests itself is that the 
verisimilitude of the narrative is rather spoilt 
by the Americanisms which intrude too fre- 
quently in the book. 


‘“* That was a crusher— 





and sudden!” for example, is by no means an 


isolated example of this form of diction. The 
book too, it must be confessed, is rather long- 
winded and didactic in tone, but it is un- 
doubtedly full of enthusiasm for its subject, 
and children might do worse than take their 
ideas of the Maid’s wonderful career from this 
account, as long as it was carefully explained to 
them that the style is not to be imitated. 


A sBopy called ‘‘The Economic Club” has 
published through Messrs. P. 8. King & Son 
Family Budgets: being the Income and Expenses 
of Twenty-eight British Households, 1891-1894. 
The title would, perhaps, lead one to expect 
that the households would be drawn from dif- 
ferent social strata, but they are nearly all work- 
men households. The fact that Mr. Charles 
Booth is chairman of thecommittee which has pre- 
pared the volume gives it weight for accuracy ; 
and the general treatment is on the system of 
Le Play. Miss Collett and Miss Robertson 
have also assisted in the compilation of the 
tables, which are published in a luxurious form, 
evidently for the use not of the poor, but of the 
rich. 

M. Gaston Paris has found time from the 
philological studies for which he is celebrated 
to write an interesting volume of essays, Penseurs 
et Poetes (Paris, Calmann Lévy). The first three 
essays on James Darmesteter, Frédéric Mistral, 
and Sully-Prudhomme are elaborate critiques 
on their life work, while the other three are 
shorter and less serious appreciations of Alex- 
andre Bida, the artist, Ernest Renan, and Albert 
Sorel, the recently elected Academician. What 
gives them all a special interest is the personal 
note of close and, in some instances, of tender 
regard felt and shown by the writer for his 
subjects, which, however, dves not interfere 
with the due exercise of his fine critical judg- 
ment. James Darmesteter—partly, no doubt, 
owing to a certain similarity of tastes with the 
writer—inspires the best of these essays: the 
character of the shy and reserved scholar, who 
kept his finest feelings secret to all but the few 
he loved best, is beautifully touched off; the 
importance of his work is admirably exposed, 
and the exalted and original idea which animated 
him is set forth with a singular delicacy of 
appreciation. Darmesteter was one of those 
rare scholars who combined with the most exact 
and the most farreaching knowledge of details 
a strong grasp of general principles, and who 
carried into a great deal of his work that lofty 
and almost quixotic conception of Judaism 
which gave it a peculiar and living significance. 
One of the finest passages in this essay, and, 
indeed, in the book, is the glowing eulogy, to 
be found on p. 11, devoted by M. Paris to the 
naturalized Jews in France and to the loving 
work they have performed for their adopted 
country—a passage all the more noteworthy as 
it stands in such vivid contrast to the views 
entertained by a noisy and not altogether in- 
finitesimal minority of his countrymen. In a 
word, the whole essay is a noble and worthy 
tribute of affection and admiration for a great 
scholar and thinker, and reflects honour alike 
on the writer and his subject. The essays on 
the poets Mistral and Sully-Prudhomme will 
be particularly interesting to English readers 
for different reasons. The name of Frédéric 
Mistral is familiar to most as that of the founder 
and leader of the Félibriges ; but our knowledge 
of himischiefly confined tohisname, and tosundry 
japes perpetrated at his expense by boulevard 
papers. M. Paris’s essay is interesting for the 
sane and lucid account which it gives of the 
poet’s object in attempting to revive the Pro- 
vengal tongue, and for the illuminating criticism 
of his poetry. M. Mistral’s attempt is one of 
many with which we are now familiar to revive 
and crystallize in a written literature a decaying 
dialect which is only heard in peasants’ mouths. 
In our own country, for example, we are ac- 
quainted with similar efforts made by enthusiasts 





———— 
for old Irish and other half-extinct forms of 
‘‘national” speech; but the criticism which 

Paris makes on these Provengal poems 
applies to all of them. They often have beauty. 
it is true, and sometimes a type of beauty which 
is not found in the more modern language, 
Provencal, for example, has a softness and an 
elasticity which are largely absent from French 
poetry; but there is no life, no reality, i, 
any of these revivals—their authors themselves 
hardly believe in them. Mistral himself does 
not talk Provengal to his fellow Feélibriges, 
though he will make a Provengal speech on 
set occasions. Moreover, as M. Paris points out 
of this revival, and as is probably true of most 
of them, the very language of these poems is 
not even the language of any known dialect, 
but an eclectic collection from several, so that 
these poems really represent little more than 
the ingenious mosaic elaborated by a subtle 
and scholarly mind. Still, in spite of all, 
Mistral is a real poet, as M. Paris main 
tains and proves in this essay, and his sense 
of sound and form, though it will hardly found 
or maintain a dialectic literature, gives beauty 
and value to his own work in a very high degree, 
With the work of M. Sully-Prudhomme we are 
in England more acquainted, so that M. Paris’s 
conscientious and able criticism on his work 
will be especially welcome to English readers 
who may come across it. M. Sully-Prudhomme’s 
poetry is the more interesting to us because 
he has certain obvious similarities with our own 
Tennyson. The scrupulous elaboration of his 
art, his fondness for stating scientific discoveries 
and problems in his poetry, and the charm of 
his expression of the simpler emotions in short 
and beautifully phrased poems are the more 
striking points of resemblance. Not less re- 
markable is the strong and brave belief in the 
higher ideals of humanity which, in spite of 
occasional discouragements, is to be found in 
both poets. M. Paris, though full of admiration 
for his friend’s noblest work, is not blind to 
the limitations which a certain fondness for 
bowrgevis sentiment imposes on him ; but a poet 
will always live who can write poems so simple 
and so exquisitely expressed as that, to quote 
one example from the ‘Stances et Potmes,’ 
beginning 

Le meilleur moment des amours- 
n'est quand on dit: je t’aime. 
Tl est dans le silence méme 
A demi rompu tous les jours. 

Of the three shorter sketches, that on Renan 
pays an affectionate tribute to his powers of 
organization as Directeur of the Collége de 
France, and that on M. Albert Sorel gives 
briefly some of the titles to distinction of a 
great historian whose work and name are 
unfortunately too little known in England. 


WE have received the catalogues of Mr. Baker 
(mainly theological works), Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
Harvey (good), Mr. Higham. (library of a Suffolk 
rector), Mr. Jeffery, Messrs. Maurice & Co., 
Mr. Menken, Messrs. Myers & Co., Mr. H. 8. 
Nichols (with plates illustrative of fine bindings), 
Messrs. Parsons & Sons (two catalogues, one 
of mezzotints), and Mr. W. T. Spencer,—also 
those of Mr. Downing, Mr. Thistlewood, and 
Mr. Wilson of Birmmgham, Messrs. George’s 
Sons of Bristol, Messrs. Durrant & Co. of 
Chelmsford, Mr. Murray of Derby, Mr. Grant 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Murray and Messrs. Young 
& Sons of Liverpool, and Mr. Coleman (MSS. 
and books) of Tottenham. We have also on 
our table the catalogues of M. van Langen- 
huysen and MM. van Stockum & Sons of the 
Hague, a catalogue from M. Lissa of Berlin, 
two from MM. Baer (numismatics and English 
economics) of Frankfort, and one from M. 
Scheible of Stuttgart. 


We have on our table Historical Account of 
Dukinfield Chapel and its School, edited by 
A. Gordon (Cartwright & Rattray),—The Story 
of Atlantis, by W. Scott-Elliot (Theosophical 
Publishing Society),—The Chevalier d’Eon de 
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——— 
t, by Capt. J. B. Telfer (Stock),— 
quad ond nglish Idioms and Proverbs, by 


4, Mariette, Vol. I. (Hachette), — Chosen 
English Selections from Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shaley, Lamb, Scott, by A. Ellis (Macmillan), 
_Calendar of the Royal University of Ireland, 
1396 (Dublin, Thom),—An Examination of the 
Nature of the State, by W. W. Willoughby 
(Macmillan ),—The Up-to-Date Primer, by J. W. 
Bengough (Funk & Wagnalls),—A Sketch of 
the Currency Question, by C. Cuthbertson 
(Wilson), — Letters to a Bride, by L. H. 
Armstrong (F. V. White), — Human Docu- 
ments, by A. Lynch (Dobell), — St. Nicholas, 
Vol. XXIIT:, Part I., by Mary M. Dodge (Mac- 
nillan), —The Africander, by E. Clairmonte 
(Fisher Unwin), —Stray Sketches in Chakmakpore, 
by N. W. Pai (Bombay, Kane & Co.),—The Out- 
law of Camargue, by A. de Lamothe, translated 
by A. T. Sadlier (New York, Benziger),—At the 
Sign of the Cross Keys, by P. Creswick (Mac- 
queen), — Poems, by V. O'Sullivan (Elkin 
Mathews),—Meetings and Partings, by E. C. 
Ricketts (Stock), Sonnets, by W. Gay (Bendigo, 
Victoria, W. Gay), —Breezes from John o’ Groat’s, 
byMacBremen (A. Gardner),—A Shropshire Lad, 
by A. E. Housman (Kegan Paul),—The Canons 
of the Primitive Church, by the Rev. G. B. 
Howard (Parker),— and Chez Nous, by A. 
Millien (Paris, Lemerre). Among New Editions 
we have Dropped from the Clouds, by Jules Verne 
(Low),—Devotional Aids, compiled by K. K. 
(Parker),—and A Manual of Forestry, by W. 
Schlich, Vol. I. (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Beyschlag’s oo W.) New Testament Theology, 2 vols, 8vo. 
18/ net, cl. 

Collatio Codicis Lewisiani rescripti Hvangeliorum Sacro- 
rum Syriacorum, auctore Alberto Bonus, 4to. 8/6 net. 

Political Economy. 

Galton’s (F. W.) The Tailoring Trade, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
books of Economics and Political Science.) 

Walker's (F. A.) International Bimetallism, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

History and Biography. 
Maughan’s (W. C.) Annals of Gareloch, 4to. 7/6 cl. 
Philology. 
land’s Piers Plowman, Prologue and Passus 1-7, ed. by 
. F. Davis, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Skeat’s (W. W.) A Student’s Pastime, reprinted from ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ cr. 8vo. 7/6 net, cl. 

Bell's (G. J.) A Practical Treatise on Segmental and Ellip- 
tical Oblique and Skew Arches, 4to. 21/ net, cl. 

kell’s (V. C.) Popular Essays on the Care of the Mouth and 
Teeth, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net, cl. 

—, B.) Sewage Purification brought up to Date, 

vo. 5/ cl. 

Glover’s (J.) Formule for Railwsy Crossings and Switches, 
82mo. 2/6 limp cl. 

Norrie’s (H. S.) Rubmkorff Induction Coils, 18mo. 2/ swd. 

Stebbing’s (F. ©.) Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 
8vo, 8/6 net, cl. 

Walker's (L.) Object Lessons: Part 1, Animal World, cr. 8vo. 
2/ net, cl.; Part 2, Mineral and Vegetable World and 
Common Objects, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net, cl. 

General Literature. 

Chaffey’s (M. E.) The Youngsters of Murray Home, illus. 3/6 

Onele Encyclopedia, Vol. 4, 4to. 6/ cl. 

Maryat’s Works, edited by R. B. Johnson : Vol. 9, Phantom 
Ship; Vol. 10, Olla Podrida, cr. 8vo. 3/6 each, net. 

Rubland’s (G.) The Ruin of the World’s Agriculture, &c , 3/ 

White's (M.) The Book of a Hundred Games, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


(Hand- 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Evangelium Palatinum: Reliquias. 1V. Evangeliorum ante 
lieronymum Latine translatorum, ex Codice Palatino 
Vindobonensi, denuo ed. J. Belsheim, 4m. 
Natle(E.): Philologia Sacra, 1m. 60. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Tabich (@.): Die Amazonengruppe des attalischen Weib- 
geschenks, 2m. 40. 
History and Biography. 
Drndar (A. G): Les Evénements Politiques en Bulgarie 
depuis 1876, 8fr. 
levort (E.): Histoire de la Troisitme République, la Pré- 
tidence de M. Thiers, 7fr. 
Philology. 
Baydes (F, H. M.): Adversaria in Comicorum Grecorum 
™.. enta, Part 1, 7m. 
= (A.): L’Authenticité des Epigrammes de Simonide, 


Nelinschrftliche Bibliothek, brsg. v. E. Schrader, Vol. 5, 


Stucken (B.) ; Astralmythen der Hebriier, Babylonier u. 
ter: Part 1, Abraham, 10m. 





YUM 





Scie mce. 
Apathy (S.): Die Mikrotechnik der thierischen Morphologie, 
Part 1, 7m. 60. 


Handbuch der chemischen Technologie, hrsg. v. O. 
Damme r, Vol. 3, 21m. 
General Literature. 
Baslin (J.): Le Vain Exode, 3fr. 
Brisson (A.): Portraits, Deuxiéme Série, 3fr. 50. 
Laut (E.): Contes du Cousin Zéphir, 3fr. 50. 
Monniot (A.): Souvenirs d’un Bleu, 3fr. 50. 








‘THE KINGIS QUAIR.’ 
Cambuslang, N.B., August 3, 1896. 

Ir Mr. Millar’s object in writing on the 
25th ult. was to envelop in a cloud of obscurity 
his original contribution towards a pedigree 
of the Bodleian MS., which appeared in the 
Atheneum of July 11th, he may fairly be con- 
gratulated on the success of his attempt. It is 
enough to have compelled him to admit that the 
marriage of William Sinclair and Elizabeth 
Keith was subsequent to 1513. One mortal 
wound, I suppose, destroys a pedigree as well 
as a person. 

I purposely refrain from discussing the other 
things raised in his second letter—all of them 
irrelevant to the question mooted on July 11th. 
To treat them seriously might seem to be 
attaching some importance to them. 

J. T. T. Brown. 








THE GREAT SCUTAGE OF TOULOUSE. 


Ir I venture to offer a few remarks on an 
article in the current Quarterly Review, entitled 
‘New Methods of Historical Enquiry,’ it is 
because the writer vigorously denounces a con- 
clusion at which constitutional historians seem 
to have unanimously arrived on a matter to 
which they attach considerable importance. 

Following in the footsteps of the Bishop of 
Oxford, historical students are agreed in de- 
scribing as the ‘‘ great scutage” or ‘‘scutage of 
Toulouse” the levy recorded on the Pipe Roll 
of 1159, and described in two well-known pas- 
sages by Gervase of Canterbury and Robert of 
Torigni. That the large sums raised on this 
occasion were levied for the Toulouse campaign 
is fully recognized, not only by Dr. Stubbs, by 
Gneist (‘‘for the campaign against Toulouse ”), 
and by Miss Norgate, but also by Profs. Pollock 
and Maitland in their ‘‘list of scutages,” under 
1159 (‘History of English Law,’ i. 232). I 
have myself been able to strengthen this conclu- 
sion by adducing proof that sums accounted for 
on the roll of 1159 were specially levied for the 
Toulouse campaign (‘ Feudal England,’ p. 279). 

Alexander Swereford, however, in_ that 
famous ‘Introduction to the Scutages’ which 
embodies the results of his investigations, 
asserted this levy to have been made, on the 
contrary, ‘‘ pro eodem exercitu Wallice [sic].” As 
he was at one with modern historians in in- 
cluding it among the ‘‘scutages ” — insisting, 
indeed, that it should be so included—the sole 
point at issue between him and them is whether 
this scutage was for Wales or for Toulouse. 
Dr. Stubbs, in his ‘Constitutional History,’ 
writes without hesitation: ‘‘ According to 
Alexander Swereford it was for an expedition to 
Wales; but no such expedition was made.” 
Miss Norgate tersely observes that Swereford’s 
statement is ‘‘contradicted by chronology and 
contemporary evidence.”* 

I have, accordingly, when endeavouring to 
estimate Swereford’s authority—a question of 
importance to historians—selected, apart from 
his other errors, the case of this scutage ‘‘as 
the test by which Swereford’s knowledge and 
accuracy must stand or fall” (‘ Feudal England,’ 
p. 263). If he was in error in assigning to 
Wales a scutage, as he terms it, which was 
raised for Toulouse, that error ‘‘must throw 
the gravest doubt on all his similar assertions.” 

The Quarterly article quotes my words with 
perfect fairness, and recognizes the test as ‘an 
exceeding simple one.” Devoting three pages 





* ‘England under the Angevin Kings,’ i. 461. 





to the subject, the writer declares that Swere- 
ford’s statement ‘‘is literally correct,” and that 
‘*the matter admits of no possible doubt.” I 
am accordingly found guilty of ‘‘a libel (on the 


worthy Alexander)......an unprovokedattack...... 
a painful interruption...... a singularly rash 
assumption...... a twofold mistake...... an ill- 


advised digression,’ &c. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to challenge the verdict of a writer 
in the Quarterly Review, and if, in his opinion, 
the result of the test is ‘‘ wholly favourable to 
the official expert,” I might ‘‘ hasten,” as he 
expects, ‘‘to make amends” by meekly admit- 
ting that we are all wrong, and that the 
‘*scutage” of 1159 was levied, as Swereford 
states, for Wales. 

But the strange part of the business is that, 
as your readers will discover on turning to the 
Quarterly Review, my critic does not even 
attempt to defend Swereford’s statement! 
On the contrary, he incidentally admits that 
this ‘‘ scutage ” (to quote Swereford) was levied, 
as I hold, for Toulouse. He limits it, indeed, 
to ‘‘the fines or compositions of non-military 
tenants,” but I may leave him to settle that 
with Swereford, who describes it, from the Roll 
of the fifth year, as ‘‘assisum ad duas marcas 
pro quolibet feodo...... super residuos milites 
comitatuum.” 

The only point to be clearly discerned is that 
the writer is very angry at any one daring to 
criticize Swereford—so angry that he scorns to 
grasp either what Swereford has stated or what 
his critics have maintained. Let us hope that 
this retrograde obscurantism will not be in- 
cluded among the ‘ New Methods of Historical 
Enquiry.’ J. H. Rounp. 








GOLDSMITH’S ‘DESERTED VILLAGE.’ 
Dundee, July 31, 1896. 

In the Athenewm for June 20th a note signed 
F. G. appeared, calling attention to a small 
8vo, edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ 
published by W. Griffin, and described as ‘‘ very 
rare.” A copy was sold at Mr. Alfred Crampon’s 
sale, and was referred to in the Catalogue as 
“‘the only copy known.” The writer of the 
note speaks of two copies that turned up after 
the sale, and gives the results of his collation 
of one of these with the first and second 4to. 
editions. There is now another small 8vo. 
edition in the possession of Mr. A. C. Lamb, 
Dundee ; and as it shows several alterations 
from the copy examined by F. G. it may be 
worthy of notice. 

The book consists of 24 pp. pott 8vo., the 
bastard title, full title, and two pages of dedica- 
tion being included in the figured numerals, 
though the last page of the dedication bears the 
number ‘‘ vi.” The full printed page measures 
43 inches (including running title) by 3 inches, 
and there is a catchword at the bottom of every 
page. The title-page in full is as follows :— 
‘*The | Deserted Village, | a | Poem | by Dr. 
Goldsmith. | London: | Printed for W. Griffin, 
at Garrick’s Head, in | Catharine-Street, Strand. 

| mpcotxx.” The text is similar throughout 
to that of the first 4to., save in those particulars 
which F. G. has noted; but this small 8vo. 
copy differs in several respects from that which 
he has examined. Thus the line 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

which in F. G.’s copy is printed head, is correct 
in Mr. Lamb’s copy. The past tenses are 
printed throughout without the apostrophe— 
loitered, not ‘‘ loiter’d,” &c. The word ‘*‘ woe” is 
printed without the final e, ‘‘wo” rhyming 
with ‘“‘go.” The paragraphs in this copy differ 
slightly from the modern editions, as in two 
instances the final couplet is detached from its 
original paragraph and made the beginning of a 
new one, though this alteration destroys the 
continuity. It is remarkable that this false 
division is maintained even in some of the latest 
editions, though the 8vo. version is unques- 
tionably correct. Thus the portion of the 
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poem that describes the schoolmaster finishes 


thus :— 


But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 


By a strange perversity these two lines are 
almost invariably made by modern editors the 
beginning of the succeeding paragraph, which 
refers to the alehouse, and with which the 
couplet has absolutely no connexion. 

The discovery of Mr. Lamb’s copy serves to 
intensify the mystery as to this 8vo. edition. 
It differs from F. G.’s copy, because misprints 
are corrected in it; but then it does not abso- 
lutely agree with the first 4to.—for instance, 
in the spelling of the word ‘‘ woe.” It is reason- 
able to suppose, therefore, that F. G.’s copy 
was a proof in course of correction ; that Mr. 
Lamb’s copy was printed after certain corrections 
were made; that the first 4to. edition was 
brought out with still more corrections and 
alterations; and that the poem was not re- 
garded as complete by the author until he had 
prepared it for the second 4to. edition. 

A. H. MILxar. 








SALH. 

Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
Thursday and Friday of last week the libraries 
of the late Mr. John Hargreaves, of the late 
Lady Aitchison, the late Mr. J. B. Coulthard, 
and others. The following were the principal 
items: Burton’s Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, 16 vols., 261. 10s. Landseer’s Works, 
artists’ proofs in two volumes, 22]. 16s. Row- 
landson’s Loyal Volunteers of London and 
its Environs, 27]. 10s. Loddiges’s Botanical 
Cabinet, large paper, 201. Pennant’s London, 
extra illustrated, 24/. 10s. Buck’s Antiquities, 
or Remains of Castles, Monasteries, Abbeys, 
and Views of Cities and Towns, 4 vols., 291. 
Gould’s Birds of Australia, with the Supple- 
ment, 1301. 








NUMERUS es ee ee ECCLESI#, 
- 1248. 


On pp. 423-444 of Thomas Hearne’s edition 
(Oxon, 1726) of John of Glastonbury’s ‘ His- 
toria de Rebus Glastoniensibus ’ there appears 
the imprint of a MS. belonging to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, entitled ‘* Numerus librorum 
Glastoniensis ecclesiz qui fuerunt de librario 
anno graciz MccxLvulI.” I beg leave to say a 
few words about this catalogue, since it contains 
a reference, unnoticed by any recent editor, to 
a MS. of Gildas which was already old in the 
thirteenth century and which has long been lost 
sight of. 

The catalogue was begun in 1247, and it was 
dated so at first ; in the next year, however, 
another librarian interpolated a number of titles 
and altered the date to 1248. He also corrected 
his predecessor’s classification here and there, 
and added lists of gifts of books, of purchases 
and recent transcriptions, and of missals, 
breviaries, ‘‘gradales,” ‘‘ymnaria,” and the 
like, at the end. In one hand and the other 
the catalogue preserves the titles of nearly five 
hundred MSS. bound in about three hundred 
and forty volumes. The entries that relate to 
264 of these volumes are accompanied by brief 
memoranda which tell what state the books 
were in when they came into the hands of the 
librarian of 1247. These memoranda may be 
classified thus: 4 novi; L litteris novis, 1 1. 
minor, 11. parv.; 104 boni ; 3 vetusti set. boni ; 
50 legibiles ; 3 parvi set legibiles ; 9 vetusti set 
legibiles ; 29 vetusti set legi possunt ; 4 veteres ; 
24 vetusti; 8 vetustissimi; 11 vetusti et in- 
utiles; 12inutiles. The obviously neglected con- 
dition of their library is attributable to the 
great loss that the monks of Glastonbury had 
suffered on St. Urban’s Day, May 25th, 1184. 
Adam of Domerham (writing c. 1290) says, in 
his ‘ Historia de Rebus Glastoniensibus’ (p. 33, 
ed. Hearne, Oxon, 1727), that on this day the 
church and almost all the conventual buildings 





‘“‘in tumulum cineris rediguntur” (John of 
Glastonbury, p. 174, ed. Hearne, has 
‘““cumulum”). Adam goes on :— 

“ Reliquiarum confusio, thesauri tam in auro & 
argento quam in pannis sericis libris & ceteris 
ecclesize ornamentis direpcio, eciam remotos hec 
audientes non inmerito posset ad lamenta pro- 
vocare.” 

With the catalogue of 1248 may be compared 
the lists in Adam’s chapters ‘‘ De libris quos 
Henricus [of Blois, abbot 1126-1171] fecit 
transcribere Glastonie” (p. 317), and ‘‘ De 
libris scriptis per Thomam priorem ” (c. 1210, 


The volumes were grouped by the librarian 
either (1) according to their contents, as _ biblio- 
theca, omeliz, decreta, epistole, historiz, 
libri de Sancta Maria, passionalia mensalia, vitse 
sanctorum, regule, physica, logica, gramatica ; 
or (2) by authors’ names, as Epistole Pauli, 
Ambrosius, Ysidorus, Aldelmus, Albinus, 
Alquinus, Boécius, Priscianus, Donatus, 
Remigius. 

‘*Epistole” (Cipriani, Fulberti, Senece, 
quorundam episcoporum, &c.) contains only five 
volumes ; on the same folio (pp. 434-5) occur 
‘* Ysidorus,” which contains three, and, after 
four other volumes which were not classed, 
‘* Historie,” in which twenty-eight works are 
named, as follows :— 

Libri Orosii. ii® Latina lingua. tercius in Anglica. 
vetusti set leg. 

Egisippus. legibilis. 

Phreculfus. [cancelled.] 

Titus Livius de gestis Romanorum. [man. re- 
centior. | 

Liber de excidio Troje & gestis Romanorum 
imperatorum. bonus & magnus. 

Liber W. monachi Malmesbiriensis de _ gestis 
Anglorum, ii® paria. bon. 

Antiquitas Glastoniensis ecclesi# de eodem. in 
duobus locis. [i. d. 1. cancelled. ] 

Beda-de gestis Anglorum. [man. rec.] 

Liber Gilde de excidio Britanniz. Jegibilis, 

Brutus. lingua Latina. bon. 

Gesta Normannorum. bon. 

Livius de gestis Romanorum. bon. 

Liber testamenti . xii. patriarcharum cum Bruto 
abreviato & aliis. [man. ree. 

Gesta diversorum pontificum Romanorum. bon. 

Historie Affricane provincix & liber catholice 


fidei. leg. 

Liber de capcione civitatis Anthiochenz. Gallice. 
legibilis. 

Liber de excidio Trojz & Solinus de situ orbis 
terrarum. leg. 

Gesta Ricardi Regis, 
[man. rec.] 

Salustii libri duo. 

Liber terrarum Glaston. 
[cancelled]. 

Lib. de consuetudinibus . ii, unus editus sub 
Edgaro de racionali observancia. alius de Cadomo. 
legibilis [a. d. C. man. rec. ]. 

Liber de cronicis, vetust. set leg. 

It is to be observed (1) that the Glaston- 
bury librarian of a.p. 1247 did not catalogue his 
copy of Gildas among ‘‘ Epistole,” (2) that he 
did not call it ‘‘ Epistola”” when giving the title 
of it, (3) that he entitled it ‘ Liber de excidio 
Britanniz,’ and (4) that he catalogued it among 
‘* Historie.” A. ANSCOMBE. 


Item gesta Alexandri Regis. 


vetust. set legibilis 





NOTES FROM PARIS. 

You are aware that since I last wrote we 
have a new Academy in France. In principle it 
has existed ever since M. Edmond de Goncourt 
allowed it to be known several years ago that he 
intended to found one. It exists in reality 
since the author of ‘ Manette Salomon’ died. 

When I say in reality I am making a mistake, 
for we are still in the stage of projects—some 
say of dreams. This Académie Goncourt, this 
Académie du Grenier—to give it the name by 
which it went at Auteuil, where the Goncourts 
lived—this reunion of ten Academicians, who are 
each of them to receive an annual income of 
six thousand francs, and will award yearly a prize 
of six thousand francs to the novel which shall 
appear to them the best—this group, united 
by the pious thought of a deceased friend, will 
find, it is said, some difficulty in organizing 





itself. A considerable capital is needed 4 
ensure the stipends, the prizes, the work; 
of this Academy, and it is not yet known 
what the sale of the very fine books, and the 
choice and rare Japanese objects, and the 
eighteenth century engravings which M., de 
Goncourt possessed will produce. No doubj 
the sum total will be very considerable 
Japanese productions, when they are really 
remarkable specimens of art, have not fallen jp 
price, and the works of Moreau le Jeune and of 
Saint-Aubin which belonged to the founder of 
the new Academy, and which we have seen 
exhibited more than once, will certainly tempt 
amateurs, and will hold their own in the 
auction-room. It is none the less true that 
they may possibly not reach the figure necgs. 
sary for the working of the Academy, ang 
in that case the fortune of M. de Goncourt 
would revert to some charitable object—pro. 
bably to an establishment of sisters, in which 
the Princess Mathilde takes an interest. 
however, has not yet come to pass, and we 
ought to desire that the wish of M. de Gop. 
court may be carried out, and that the Academy 
of which he dreamed may be able to endure, 
I esteem it an excellent and generous thing 
that a man of letters should ensure the existence 
of future men of letters, and secure some 
writers with whom he has been acquainted, or 
with whom even he has not been acquainted, 
the possibility of writing for the rest of 
their lives in peace, without anxiety for 
their daily bread. The idea is noble, and 
would be altogether praiseworthy if M. de 
Goncourt had not tacked it on to a protest 
against the Académie Frangaise. The daughter 
of Richelieu always prevented him from slun- 
bering. He cherished against her the pre. 
judices of the independents, who sincerely 
believe that on entering the Academy, as it will 
always be called without epithet, writers abdi- 
cate their independence. Yet I know no society 
in the world where the opinions of others are 
more thoroughly, and more piously I might 
say, respected. Ideas are there treated like 
persons, and politeness does not exclude, and 
has never excluded, conscientious liberty of 
thought. M. de Goncourt believed himself to 
be quite a revolutionary, and to be defending 
the inalienable rights of literature when he 
declared that from his Academy politicians and 
men of rank should be excluded. Did he sup- 
pose that the politicians alone make up the 
French Academy? and could he consider as 
writers unworthy of his vote historians like M. 
Guizot and M. Thiers, thinkers such as M. de 
Tocqueville? I mention only three, I could 
name fifty. 

Saint-Simon, annotating the ‘Journal’ of 
Dangeau, complains eloquently and_ also vio- 
lently that the Academy was in his day in- 
vaded by the grands siegneurs. Duke and peer, 
and proud of his nobility, he seems to have been 
more proud still of being a writer. I could 
swear that he had guessed that it was only 
because of his ‘Memoirs’ that he would make 
a figure (and what a figure !) in the eyes of pos- 
terity. But at the time Saint-Simon made his 
protest in a note put at the foot of a page the 
Academy was only partly open to men 
letters, poor famished beings, hired by the pub- 
lishers, while it flung its doors wide open for 
bishops and men of title. } 

Those days are gone, and the legend is one to 
be destroyed. No doubt the men of rank who 
are also lettered have a corner in the Academy 4 
the poets have at Westminster, and the presence 
of a cardinal like Monsignor Perraud imparts 
to an academic meeting quite a special character 
of dignity and authority. It is by a mixture of 
all classes and all manner of distinctions that 
the Academy is able to last without becoming 
coterie, and greatly serve letters without having} 
the exclusive passions, the exclusive preoccl- 
pations, of the Société des Gens de Lettres. 

But supposing that the prejudice W 
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M. de Goncourt in banishing from his 
Academy men of rank and political personages 
rests on some Teason, how explain that a writer 
like him has, like Plato, expelled poets from 
his republic without even crowning them with 
gowers? No poets, no poet in the Académie du 
Grenier. Yet the poets are poor men who do 
not accumulate fortunes with their rhymes ; and 
M, Coppée before ‘Le Passant,’ M. Sully- 
Prudhomme if he had not been independent, 
would have well deserved, I think, that a 
friend of literature should have a care for their 
future. But no. Poets do not enter here. 
The incomes of six thousand francs a year are 
reserved for the writers of prose, and, in 
reality, for the novelists. Goncourt did not 
like poets. He did not like Victor Hugo. ‘Je 
n’aime pas ce qui est énorme,” he said to me one 
evening when we were dining with De Nittis, 
the painter. To which I replied, ‘‘ What would 
ou have? The ocean makes so much uproar 
that it prevents us from sleeping : it is tumul- 
tuous, stormy, terrible, but it is the ocean 
all the same.” Edmond de Goncourt did not 
love the ocean. He was a raffiné, and prac- 
tised raffinement even down to the composition 
of his Academy, naming only eight out of the 
ten members, and leaving to those he had named 
the task of electing the two remaining Acade- 
micians. 

May there not be a touch of irony, of malice, 
in this last trait? Did Edmond de Goncourt 
desire that the candidatures for the so-called 
independent Academies should be as numerous, 
. de J ardent, eager, and nervous as the candidatures 
at the official Academies? The funeral of the 
t writer seemed to me, if I mistake not, 
- } very similar to the funeral of an Immortal ; and 
it appeared to me that round the tomb of the 
Richelieu of the new Academy the words ‘* suc- 
cession” and ‘* successor ” were as often audible 
as at the grave of a deceased wearer of the green 
coat. Is it, perhaps, because men are always 
the same, and the little ambitions which are so 
easily gratified in the members of the Institute, 
their small passions and avidities, are also en- 
grained in the nature and the temperament of 

ple who boast that they never compromise ? 

verything is possible, and I am really afraid 
that the candidatures at the Goncourt Academy 
he f may have in store for us some ironical surprises. 
And yet, I repeat, I must praise M. de Gon- 
court for having thought of his poor brethren. 
His mistake has been to give the name Aca- 
as | demy to his foundation. He could have called 
M. | it Le Grenier simply ; there could have been a 
de | Diner Goncourt, and nothing is so effective as a 
dinner in bringing people together when they 
like one another. The difficulty is that the 
of } new Academicians are supposed not exactly to 
adore one another, and so the dessert might 
in- } become formidable. 

It devolves on M. Alphonse Daudet, who 
has the requisite charm and influence, to smooth 
away all difficulties and conciliate all these 
different tempers. If the only aim be to com- 
memorate Goncourt, to make him a rallying 
int, the table will not be difficult to arrange. 
his | Léon Gambetta, one of those political per- 
he | sonages detested by Edmond de Goncourt, left 
of | friends behind him who bought the house where 
b- he died and make every year a pilgrimage to 
or | Ville d’Avray. It was in their name that M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau spoke the other day at the 
t0 | grave of Gambetta’s colleague, the. philosophic 
ho} Spuller. The poets, too, who are the other set 
‘fof men proscribed at the Goncourt Academy, 
€¢ | know how to love and commemorate their dead 
ts | ~Murger, for example, and Théodore de Ban- 
et } ville: to-morrow it will be Leconte de Lisle. If 
of | the Academicians feel an affection for the Gon- 
at | courts the Academy will live, but it requires a 
4 | good deal of affection. 

if} Besides, it would not be fair to believe that 
u} twas from recollection of trials undergone on 
former occasions that M. de Goncourt was anxious 





ch} to assure to ten selected writers the liberty of | 
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living—in one word, independence. The Gon- 
courts were often rejected and ignored, yet never 
even at the outset experienced the difficulties 
which roughly assail so many unfortunate 
authors, and often break them down from the 
start. Their pride was lacerated, but they had 
no anxiety about their daily bread. From the 
very first they had found assured lodging and 
sustenance—what the poor and great Balzac, 
who had them not, called ‘‘la niche et la patée.” 
They were rich, they could do in the way of art 
what they chose while others were worrying them- 
selves about their daily bread. Their Grenier 
had nothing in common with the grenier of 
Béranger, where poets without a purse chalk 
their lines on the bare wall. It was a Grenier 
where smiled the Eisens, the Gravelots, and the 
red chalks of Watteau. But if the Goncourts did 
not personally experience any anxiety about the 
morrow, if their brains alone suffered and not 
their stomachs, they resented for others this cruel 
anxiety about earning a living, about work to 
be done without any concession to the hard voca- 
tion that yet is obligatory. And this it is that 
prompted the survivor to endow ten authors 
of merit, and to say to them, ‘‘ Produce in 
peace.” The foundation would, I may re- 
peat, be admirable if it were not connected 
with a polemical idea, and if he had had no 
thought of what used to be called in the days of 
diligences ‘‘la concurrence.” The rival coach 
does not appear to be muchalarmed. She seems 
to me more liberal, more open, because she 
excludes no one. And why should not the 
elected of M. de Goncourt be welcomed at 
the house of Richelieu? On the side of 
the great cardinal there is no difficulty. But the 
man who died yesterday vetoed it. M. Zola 
is banished from the Grenier simply because he 
is a candidate at the Palais. Did not Moliére 
enunciate the formula dear to all the coteries 
in the world when he wrote 
Nul n’aura de l’esprit hors nous et nos amis ? 

And yet what a pleasure to find esprit even in 
foreigners, even in those we do not know, even 
in enemies, and sometimes in those who do not 
possess any ! JoLEs CLARETIE. 








Literary Gossip. 

Ir is rumoured that the biography of 
Lord Tennyson is nearly completed, but 
that it will not be published yet awhile. 

Mr. Fraser Rae will contribute to an 
early number of the Nineteenth Century a 
paper relating to points dwelt upon by Mr. 
Gladstone in his article on Sheridan in 
the June number, and he will publish for 
the first time interesting letters from 
Sheridan’s son Tom, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Sheridan himself, and Charles James 
Fox. 

Mr. Etxry Maruews will shortly publish 
a series of poems illustrating the folk-lore 
and dialect of that part of Kent where, accord- 
ing to old Lambard, the natives were more 
free and jolly than elsewhere, and where 
they seem to have retained a good deal of 
the old spirit. The ‘Lays and Legends of 
the Weald of Kent,’ by Lilian Winser, and 
illustrated by M. Winser, deal with a world 
that has not yet met with an appropriate 
bard and illustrator. 


Tue House of Lords having dismissed the 
appeal of St. Andrews against a decision of 
the Court of Session in regard to the affilia- 
tion of Dundee College with the University, 
the agreement for union arrived at in 1890, 
and the supplementary agreement of 1893, 
which was adopted by the St. Andrews 
Court by nine votes to six, now hold the 
field. The original intention was to estab- 





lish a fully equipped University School of 
Medicine, and the Dundee authorities have 
expressed their desire to meet in every 
possible way the wishes of the University. 

THE next step will be for the Privy Coun- 
cil to take into consideration the ordinance of 
the University Commissioners, in accordance 
with the agreements. As a result of the 
unfortunate litigation there appears to be 
a feeling, on the part of some who have 
strongly supported affiliation, that it would 
be a wiser course for Dundee to pursue her 
development on independent lines. 

Ar the Christ’s Hospital distribution of 
prizes it was announced that the preparatory 
school and the Royal Mathematical School, 
which were in some danger before the 
recent agreement, would be continued. Ten 
new donation governors have come forward 
since the modification of the scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners. 


Mr. J. D. Leaver, F.S.A., is going to 
publish a volume on the Burgery of Shef- 
field. From the year 1565 its records are 
full of details relating to social life and 
manners. It is therefore proposed to give 
Thomas Lord Furnival’s charter, dated 
1297, carefully revised and compared with 
the original; a copy of the Decree of 
Charitable Uses, 1 James II., 1684 (0.8.); 
the accounts and minutes in full from their 
commencement in 1565 to the end of the 
seventeenth century; extracts, more or less 
copious, according to their interest and 
importance, from the accounts and minutes 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
down to the year 1848; and a list of those 
who have held the office of Town Trustee 
from the first appointment in 1685 to the 
present time. The text will be accom- 
panied by notes, and there will be an 
index. In a general introduction Mr. 
Leader purposes to sketch the early history 
of Sheffield, so far as it bears upon the 
Burgery, and to trace the origin of the 
landed property of the town now administered 
by the Town Trustees. The six hundredth 
anniversary of the execution of Thomas 
Lord Furnival’s charter will occur in 
August next. 

An appeal is made for a new building 
fund of 10,000/. for Llandovery College, on 
the occasion of its jubilee in 1897. It is an 
excellent school, and has deserved well of 
the Welsh public. 

Mr. JosEpH Conran’s latest novel, ‘An 
Outcast of the Islands,’ published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, has been included in the 
Tauchnitz Library. 

A “HisroriscHeE BisrioTHEK” is to be 
issued as a supplement to the Historische 
Zeitschrift, which now appears under new 
editorship. The “‘ Bibliothek” wiil consist 
of single volumes containing monographs, 
The first volume will be devoted to a bio- 
graphy of the late editor, Herr von 
Treitschke. 

In his ‘Italienische Reise’ Goethe has 
several times made mention of an “ anmu- 
tige Mailainderin,” to whom he gave an 
English lesson in 1787 at Castelgandolfo, 
and who had made a deep impression upon 
him. Hitherto her name has been unknown, 
but continental papers report that Signor 
Valeri, of the Biblioteca Vittorio Emmanuele, 
has recently discovered from the parochial 
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register of San Lorenzo that her maiden 
name was Maddalena Ricci, and that she 
married a son of the famous engraver 
Volpato of Venice. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Supplement on Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, to the Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General (3s. 6d.) ; Evidence taken 
before the Departmental Committee on the 
Sale of Ordnance Survey Maps (9d.); Educa- 
tion, General Report for the South-Eastern 
Division of England, 1895 (2d.); Report on 
the Vision of Children attending School in 
London (2d.); Return under Counties and 
County Boroughs as to Evening Continua- 
tion Schools; and various reports as to the 
endowed charities of Glamorganshire, at 1d. 
each, including Parish of Llandaff. 
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The Pheasant: Natural History, by the Rev. 
H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by A. Innes 
Shand. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tus is the third instalment of the ‘‘ Fur 
and Feather Series,” edited by Mr. A. E. T. 
Watson, and fully sustains the reputation 
earned by its predecessors. In the present 
instance all the illustrations are from draw- 
ings by Mr. A. Thorburn, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, who also 
arranged the diagrams, and it must be 
admitted that for beauty of execution the 
former can hardly be rivalled, although our 
sympathies go more with the plates in ‘The 
Grouse’ volume. Few persons will deny 
that the pheasant gives less true sport, 
though he affords plenty of shooting; but 
the very fact that he is an introduced species 
renders Mr. Macpherson’s task rather 
easier than in the cases of the partridge 
and the grouse, for there is more to 
be said. The traditional origin of the 
pheasant is, of course, well known, while 
its history, from the days of Harold up- 
wards, is familiar to many; but Mr. Mac- 
pherson has broken newer ground in print- 
ing some valuable particulars furnished by 
a Russian gentleman who is well acquainted 
with the habits of the pheasant in the 
Caucasus. There, under perfectly natural 
conditions, the cock is emphatically poly- 
gamous, fighting with his rivals for the pos- 
session of five or more hens; and this is 
interesting, because it has been surmised 
that polygamy might be the result of arti- 
ficial conditions and the sparing of hens. 
It would also appear that in Georgia and 
other provinces the pheasant when dis- 
turbed takes wing on rather less pro- 
vocation than with us, though he, no 
doubt, prefers to run. It is also possible 
that the mixture with the ring-necked 
Chinese—or, as Mr. Macpherson calls it, 
the Siberian pheasant—may have increased 
the tendency to “foot.” The introduction 
of the latter, as well as of several other 
species, is well traced out; while a word is 
said about the magnificent long-tailed 
Reeve’s pheasant—a Chinese species which 
interbreeds with ours, though the hybrids 
are probably not fertile. It stands cold 
well, and though not a success in coverts 
on low ground, it affords excellent sport in 
hilly districts. 





Naturally, Mr. Stuart-Wortley writes as 
a passed master on the question of making 
the most of “shooting” out of the pheasant, 
and he points out the best way of ‘‘ show- 
ing” the birds to the “guns” with a 
clearness which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. He cites the feat performed by Lord 
Leicester, who, in order to show what could 
be done in the way of gently pushing 
pheasants forward, put them all, to the 
number of 1,500 or 1,600, over the park 
wall into an osier bed outside the park, 
which the great majority of the birds could 
never have seen before. Lord Leicester 
was wont to declare that he could drive his 
pheasants into his billiard-room (on the 
ground floor and opening into the garden 
by a wide door) if he were so minded; and 
those who know Holkham and its owner 
are aware that this was no vain boast. 
But such an estate and such knowledge of 
this particular game-bird fall to the lot of 
few, and therefore Mr. Stuart-Wortley goes 
on to indicate plainly how the best pos- 
sible sport may be obtained under less 
favourable conditions. 

Passing to the third section, Mr. Shand 
contributes a very pleasant chapter, inter- 
spersed with numerous anecdotes, about the 
cookery of this bird. He speaks with a 
certain reserve, and almost with timidity, 
about boiling pheasants; ‘‘ nevertheless, I 
cannot help feeling that to the artistically- 
minded boiled pheasant must make a plea- 
sant variation.” It is satisfactory to think 
that for many years we have been numbered 
among the artistically-minded, and we fully 
agree that ‘‘a plump young hen, bedded on 
celery, and served with celery sauce, with 
the faintest dash of the lemon, is a dish for 
the gods.” We will not quote the directions 
for cooking, for to do so might prejudice 
the sale of this excellent book ; but there is 
one thing better than a young hen, and 
that is an old hen, or at all events one which 
has given up laying, and is seriously think- 
ing of assuming more or less of the cock’s 
plumage. Try her, Mr. Shand. 








Outdoor Life in England, by Arthur T. Fisher 
(Bentley & Son), is a compilation by an un- 
doubted ‘‘ lover of nature,” as the author styles 
himself ; but there is such a thing as not loving 
wisely. Major Fisher is a sportsman, and we 
believe that he knows a good deal about horses, 
but when he comes to write about natural history 
he has got beyond his tether. For instance, he 
says, ‘‘I believe it to be a well-acknowledged 
fact that foxes and dogs at times cross breed 
with each other,” and he goes on to describe the 
results of such intermixture. This is just what 
almost every competent naturalist will at once 
deny ; and we dare to say that there is not a single 
authenticated instance of a cross between a dog 
and fox, though dog, wolf, jackal, and coyote will 
interbreed freely. However, Major Fisherispretty 
sound about rabbits and most other mammals, 
albeit rather a special pleader where his case is 
not really strong. In the matter of birds he 
is often illogical, and shows an aptitude for 
missing the point. For instance, he finds 
cause for congratulation in the fact that the 
goldfinch is increasing, and the goldfinch is 
undoubtedly a pretty and a harmless bird ; but 
one reason for its increase is the fact that the 
land is going out of cultivation and is producing 
thistles' instead of wheat. 
means so well and writes so pleasantly that we 
have not the heart to point out his short- 
co 
life this will probably appeal to many persons 
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Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. B 
Bonney, D.Se.,F.R.8. (Cassell &Go.)—-Avaie 
rary artist Prof. Bonney holds high rank amon, |: ice ™ 
the scientific writers of the day, and with a top;.\0 that 
so congenial to him as the life-work of Lyell it jg & gment 
not to be wondered atthat he has produced a book!f_ the la 
of many excellences. He possesses the double |'acial, th 
advantage of having known personally the gyp. rdinarY ] 
ject of his memoir, and yet of not having known vill be eq 

im so intimately as to bias his judgment ag , [hey ba" 
biographer. It is true that his task was much jleader 
lightened by the fact that in the ‘Life, Letters jlined t° 
and Journals,’ edited by Mrs. Lyell, and in the Fhich 9 
repeated editions of the ‘ Principles of Geology 188 20 
so conscientiously brought up to date by Sir not encu 
Charles himself, he possessed a mine of informa. FhO 47° 
tion such as rarely exists with regard to the! hich“ 
personal history and to the growth of opinion ind whos 
of past heroes of science. With such materials Will, we t 
at his command Prof. Bonney’s duty was simply lefinite b 
to select and to condense, and to pass such judg. fisconten 
ment on the views finally promulgated by the Whose ©! 
great Uniformitarian as the progress of geology Will prot 
in the last twenty-five years seemed to warrant, ‘heir beli 
All this will be found accomplished in this little his ™e8de! 
volume with taste, sympathy, and knowledge, pf any, , 
The steps by which Lyell arrived at his matured |‘ Slacl# 
conclusions are carefully traced and made clear omical | 
to the reader ; the immense pains which he took Jacial pe 
to verify the detailed evidence in all controverted 19048 of 
questions, and the admirable impartiality with bypothes 
which the summing up was invariably delivered, the confi 
are insisted on with all the requisite insight into PT all de 
character and methods. Most shrewdly, too, is p24 with 
it pointed out how certain physical peculiarities, P@ 97° 
such as defective eyesight, limited, and to some this bra 
extent directed into certain channels, his great arested | 
natural powers of observation. Had Lyell been }2¢ 8te4t 
a readier speaker he might have become an emi fland ic 
nent professor. Had he been capable of carry mitatior 
ing on continuous minute mapping in the fiek ot do. 
he would, no doubt, have become equally emi. | 2° vast 
nent among men like De la Beche, Murchison, | 2 4" 
and Ramsay. As it was, he early devoted him- |” the at 
self to doing that only which he could do fiffieult 1 
best, and his worldly circumstances fortunately Patient 1 
favoured this resolution. He spent his long and f*Tied ot 
useful life in examining the discoveries of others, P™Y ®PP™ 
in ascertaining their exact value, in assigning 
to each its proper position in the ‘ Elements’ 
of geology, and finally in drawing up in truly 
judicial manner those ‘Principles’ of the 
science which have now, with but few essential 
changes, formed its basis for more than half a 
century. A noble work well done was Lyell’s— 
an excellent account of it is Prof. Bonney’s. 
It is to be hoped that in another edition the 
author may see fit to omit a few lines in which 
his own views and his habitual impatience of 
opposition in theoretical matters peep forth as 
blemishes in the unusually impersonal pages of 
his book. 


Ice-Work, Present and Past. By T. 6. 
Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Kegan Paul & Co.)— 
We venture to think that this is Prof. Bonney'’s 
best book. In a small compass and in the 
clearest language it supplies an excellent account 
of the varied work which ice can be observed 
doing at the present day in the Alps and neat 
the poles. This is succeeded by an equally cou- 
densed and lucid description of the features 
characteristic of land surfaces formerly glaciated, 
but now free from ice. Lastly, the theoretical 
questions involved are discussed in a highly 
"judicial manner. Indeed, the attitude of the 
judge is the attitude of the author from the 

first page to the last. As in a summing up 

the bench, the outlines of the case are carefully 
| stated, the doubtful points are brought into 
prominence and subjected to keen examination, 
the arguments of the advocates who have goné 
' before are emphasized, minimized, or ridic 
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A: the fm now clothed himself. 1 ho 
by Sir jot encumbered with preconceived opinions, 
ar’ 

pag ate “glacialists” have revelled for so long, 
opinion 1nd whose desire is simply to be instructed, 
aterials rill, we think, welcome this book as something 
simply lefinite by which to take their stand. Even the 
b jets iscontented theorists of various creeds with 
by the hose conclusions Prof. Bonney does not agree 
eology Will probably admit that he puts the pith of 
arrant, (heir beliefs impartially and intelligibly before 
5 little his readers; and that is more than can be said 
ledge f any previous writer dealing with the great 
atured ‘ Glacial Nightmare” as a whole. The astro- 
e clear omical views of Sir Robert Ball, the inter- 
@ took placial periods of Prof. James Geikie, the great 
verted foods of Sir Henry Howorth, the ingenious 
> with hypotheses of the late Prof. Carvell Lewis, and 
vered, he confident explanations of Mr. Percy Kendall 
t into re all dealt with with admirable critical insight 
too, jg pnd with a degree of courtesy which, it must 
‘ti owned, is not customary in connexion with 

his branch of geological science. The in- 
srested reader is left with a strong sense of 
he great power of ice—of floating ice as well as 
fland ice—and with a strong sense also of its 
mitations—of what it can do and what it can- 
otdo. Further, he cannot but be struck with 
je vast amount of detailed work which has 
een done by investigators at home and abroad 
n the attempt to arrive at the truth in these 
ifficult matters, and with the vast amount of 






















ately | tient investigation which still remains to be 
and attied out before that truth can be stated with 
ers, PAY approach to certainty. 

ning | On certain Phenomena belonging to the Close of 
nts’ the Last Geological Period and on their Bearing 
ruly jon the Tradition of the Flood. By Joseph Prest- 
the fWich, F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.)—We do not 
tial know why this interesting memoir was not in- 


If a f-luded in the volume on ‘Controverted Ques- 
s— tions in Geology,’ reviewed last year by us in 
y's, fthe Athenewm. As regards subject - matter, 
the }mode of treatment, and brevity, it is quite in 
keeping with the papers in that collection. 
Perhaps the author was anxious to keep even 
the slightest trace of theology out of the larger 
book. Be this as it may, the late Sir Joseph Prest- 
Wich’s opusculum is practically a restatement of 
facts relating to the evidence in favour of a 
comparatively recent submergence of Western 
Europe and the coast of the Mediterranean, 
described by him in the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society for 1892 and in the 
Mlosophical Transactions for 1893, together 
with inferences from these facts published by 
the Victoria Institute in its Transactions for 
As regards the superficial deposits of 
, few men could speak with greater autho- 
nity than Sir Joseph Prestwich, and none had 
4 greater right to generalize from the data 
afforded by these puzzling accumulations of 
sand, clay, gravel, and silt. His matured 
Views on such matters must always command 
attention, if not in all cases complete acquies- 
cence. His well-known tendency to admit 
rather more catastrophic action in the working 
the earth’s economy than it is the fashion of 


Europe 





manner of judges, and the final views 
rdship are set forth with due dignity 

The reading public—or jury—can 
jl to find a verdict in accordance with 
d directions. Though this verdict be 
and many counts in the indictment 
must be declared ‘‘not proven,” we may 
r some time to come at least the 
iven will be looked upon as the law 
the land, i.e., as representing, in matters 
the orthodox view proper to be held by 
That the parties to the suit 
vill be equally satisfied it is too much to hope. 
have known Prof. Bonney so long as a 
eader that they may, some of them, be in- 
ed to resent the somewhat paternal tone 
ompanies the ermine with which he 
But those who are 


e weary of the protracted wrangles in 


theologians are now in the habit of demanding. 


careful study of the ‘‘ Loess” of the Continent, 
and of the ‘‘ Rubble-drift” or ‘‘ Head” 
Southern Britain and elsewhere, had convinced 
him not only of the possibility, but of the great 
probability, of the submergence and subsequent 
re-elevation of much of the Old World at the 
close of quaternary times—an event which, in 
point of magnitude and impressiveness, would 
more than justify the main points of the great 
tradition as it has reached us. Those who are 
acquainted with the author’s methods need not 
be told that the objections to his conclusions are 
not ignored, but are in every case fairly stated 
and met. We have, asa rule, no great love for 
the numerous well-meant, but usually unscien- 
tific and mischievous attempts to reconcile the 
acquisitions of modern science with Scriptural 
records. We have, however, nothing to urge 
against writings like the present, in which, with 
the utmost moderation and with a total absence 
of bigotry, the full knowledge and trained reason- 
ing powers of a veteran savant are made to throw 
light on a great episode in the early history of 
the human race. It is perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of this, the latest, plea for the Deluge 
that the strongest arguments adduced by the 
author are derived from European rather than 
from Asiatic observations. 


Greenland Icefields and Life in the North 
Atlantic; with a New Discussion of the Causes 
of the Ice Age. By G. F. Wright, D.D., and 
Warren Upham, M.A. (Kegan Paul & Co.)— 
In this unpretending little volume Dr. G. F. 
Wright—the author of ‘The Great Ice Age in 
North America ’—and his fellow ‘‘ glacial ” geo- 
logiss Mr. Warren Upham have produced a 
veritable compendium of information concerning 
all things Greenlandic. Their book is by no 
means wholly geological. It gives a lively and 
agreeable account of the good-humoured Danes 
and Eskimo who dwell on the narrow indented 
strip of land between sea and snow which alone 
of Greenland is habitable. The manners and 
customs of these easily contented folk are 
vividly brought home to us in a series of capital 
and often amusing photographs. The plants 
and animals of the country are fully described, 
and geographical details are made clear by 
means of well-drawn maps. The work is the 
result of an excursion made in the summer of 
1894, in preparing for which Dr. Wright col- 
lected together all available previously known 
facts. It is thus partly an interesting record 
of personal travel and observation, and partly 
a well-digested compilation from the writings of 
Rink, Nansen, and other authorities. Geology 
is chiefly relegated to the last chapters, which 
are devoted to matters connected with the 
glacial period, its cause and origin, and the 
work of ice generally. This portion comprises 
a brief but singularly lucid restatement of the 
views on this subject held by the authors— 
views confirmed by their Arctic experience, and 
well known to the geological werld through 
former publications. On the whole, ‘Greenland 
Icefields’ is perhaps to be recommended more 
as a readable and well-illustrated general guide 
to Greenland than as a serious contribution to 
geological science. 


The Geological Survey of England and Wales 
is to be congratulated on the issue of the first 
sheet (Sheet XII. of a series of fifteen sheets) 
of a new geological map which will probably 
become extremely popular. For the first time 
in the history of the Survey this map is printed 
in colours instead of being coloured by hand. 
The result is not only that a uniformity of 
tinting hitherto unattainable has been secured, 
but that the sheets can be sold at very low 


Flood (he carefully, however, does not use the 
term ‘‘ Noachian ”) somewhat less local in its 
character than many even among the stricter 


A universal deluge, he states distinctly, is a 
physical impossibility. On the other hand, a 


of 


tically the whole of the London Basin and the 
Weald together with a good deal of country 
to the westward. It is beautifully printed on 
thin paper of good quality, and costs but half-a- 
crown. The scale of this most useful index map 
is that of four miles to the inch. 








BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 


The Structure and Development of Mosses and 
Ferns. By Douglas Houghton-Campbell, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Many years ago our great 
botanist Robert Brown discovered what he 
termed the ‘‘corpuscula”’ in the seeds of coni- 
fers. Years passed before Suminski and Hof- 
meister showed that these corpuscula were the 
analogues of the ‘‘archegonia” in ferns. But 
when the relationship was made out, it was 
felt that a great step forward in knowledge had 
been effected, and that a direct line of connexion 
between the conifers and the higher cryptogams 
had been established. No wonder the attention 
of students has been more and more given to 
this fascinating subject. There is much still 
to be learnt which is almost certain to throw 
further light on the genealogy of plants. It 
was a happy inspiration of Dr. Campbell’s to 
bring together a digest of the scattered and 
formidably extensive literature of the subject. 
Dr. Campbell was particularly qualified for the 
task, for it is a field in which he has been an 
original worker both in Germany and in the 
United States. The present work is too tech- 
nical for us to dilate upon in this place. We 
must confine ourselves to the statement that the 
student will find a clear and trustworthy account 
of the higher cryptogams in their minutest par- 
ticulars, and an account of their ways of life, 
including the most recent discoveries. The 
general conclusion is that these plants ori- 
ginated from alge, that they underwent pro- 
gressive development, branching off in this 
direction and in that till at length the 
main stock forked; one branch of the fork 
passed gradually through the lycopods to the 
conifers, the other through ferns to the flower- 
ing plants. All this is an attractive subject 
for speculation. It will, we fear, be a long 
time before it can be treated as a demonstrable 
fact. A bibliography and a copious index 
complete what must be for some time the 
standard work on the subject. It is no little 
comfort to many that it is in English and not 
in German. 


Introduction to the Study of Fungi: their 
Organography, Classification, and Distribution, 
for the Use of Collectors. By M. C. Cooke. 
(Black.)—Dr. Cooke’s services as a compiler 
derive further illustration from the present 
volume. It is no easy task in the existing state 
of science to combine into one general whole 
a multitude of isolated observations, often more 
or less conflicting, and to reconcile the diverse 
generalities drawn from them. Dr. Cooke’s 
extensive knowledge and experience enable him 
to do this as well as others who are more familiar, 
it may be, with modern modes of thought, but 
whose practical knowledge is more specialized 
and limited. In three parts the organography, 
the classification, and the distribution of fungi 
are respectively treated of. The information 
given will be very serviceable to beginners and 
those desirous of obtaining a general view of the 
whole subject. Experts and advanced students 
will be able to form their own conclusions as 
to certain points, but even they will be glad to 
have at hand so convenient a book to refer to 
on points which they have not studied person- 
ally. A table of contents to some extent facili- 
tates the researches of the reader, but the 
construction of the index leads one to hope 
that in a future edition Dr. Cooke will secure 
the services of an experienced index-maker. 
The book is appropriately illustrated, clearly 
printed, and well fulfils the purpose for which 
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Wild Flowers of the North-Eastern States, dc. 
Drawn from Life by Ellen Miller and Margaret 
Christine Whiting. (Putnam’s Sons.) — This 
is one of those—it must needs be costly—works 
which make us regret that so much pains and 
so much expense have been lavished to so little 
purpose. True, the book is intended for those 
who only require what we may call a ‘‘ bowing 
acquaintance ” with plants ; but if so, why go to 
such expense and trouble? We open the book 
at the plate representing Houstonia cerulea, and 
find a fair representation of the general appear- 
ance of the plant, but scarcely an indication 
that would lead us even to guess to what natural 
order it belongs. So with the peppermint, and, 
indeed, with most of the plants represented. 
In the text we find descriptions longer than they 
need be, but similarly ignoring the essential 
points of difference. Little or no mention, 
moreover, is made of the manners and customs 
of plants, which attract so much attention nowa- 
days, and which are such a relief from the ‘‘ dry- 
stickery ” of descriptive botany. Notwithstand- 
ing these defects, most of the plates are so well 
and freely drawn that had alittle more attention 
to detail been given, the plates would have been 
very satisfactory. The book has a_ twofold 
index and is handsomely got up. 


The Plants of the Bible. By the Rev. 
George Henslow. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—This is a little treatise on a well - worn 
subject by a competent botanist. It differs, 
therefore, from sundry popular compilations, 
and if it contains little that is absolutely 
new, the old material is served up freshly. In 
many cases the plants are named in only a 
general or a figurative sense. To attempt to 
specify in such instances is waste of time. 
Where the indications are more precise, then 
a knowledge of the flora of the country is the 
most important requirement, and next a suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the languages of Holy 
Writ and with the customs of the country. The 
author has ‘‘improved the occasion ” rather too 
freely, and might have left his readers to draw 
their own inferences and do their own moraliz- 
ing. The symbolic meaning is often so subtle 
and delicate that it loses in force by injudicious 

arade. Some particulars inserted under the 

eading ‘‘ Figs and Sycamore” will be new to 
the general reader, to whom we confidently 
recommend this useful little work. 


Through the Copse.—Across the Common.—A 
Stroll in a Marsh.—Around a Cornfield.—Down 
the Lane and Back.—One notice will serve for 
all five books. They are all written by ‘‘ Uncle 
Matt,” a synonym of Dr. M. C. Cooke, and all 
published by Messrs. Nelson & Sons. The 
object is in each case to impart instruction to 
the youthful mind on wild flowers and their 
doings. The books are prettily got up, well 
illustrated, and botanically correct, but. how far 
they will be acceptable to little children is a 
matter upon which we feel some doubt. In our 
experience children do not care to have their 
minds improved in this way. In any case the 
books will furnish useful hints to teachers. 








SIR W. R. GROVE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


A.tHovueH Sir William Grove, whose death 
occurred last Sunday, at the age of eighty-five, 
devoted the greater part of his long life to the 
practice of law, he has yet managed to leave a 
decided mark on the physical science of his day. 
In his early life, at any rate, he was recognized 
not less as an original observer of physical 
phenomena than as a profound thinker on phy- 
sical philosophy. Born in 1811, he was but a 
young man when, in 1839, he devised that re- 
markable form of electrical battery which still 
bears his name—a type of battery which was 
constructed not by a mere accident, but as the 
direct outcome of a course of scientific reasoning. 
By using zinc and dilute sulphuric acid in one 
compartment of the cell, and platinum and 
strong nitric acid in the other, he obtained high 





electromotive force with small internal resist- 
ance; and even at the present day ‘‘ Grove’s 
battery ” is still highly valued for its powerful 
current. Another of Sir W. Grove’s original 
devices, though not of practical value, was his 
curious ‘‘gas battery,” in which one platinum 
electrode is in contact with oxygen and the 
other with hydrogen gas. But his contribu- 
tions to science were not merely of this practical 
character: truths of nature, dimly recognized 
by others, were fully realized and clearly 
expressed by him. In the beginning of 
1842 he delivered at the London Institu- 
tion, where he was for seven years Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Philosophy, a notable 
lecture, in which he enunciated the grand 
principle now known as the conservation of 
energy. A few years afterwards his views on 
this subject were more fully set forth in his 
famous work on ‘The Correlation of Physical 
Forces ’—a work which passed through edition 
after edition, amplified by ‘ Other Contributions 
to Science,’ and was translated into several 
continental languages. This popular volume 
was first published in 1846, and Helmholtz’s 
more profound essay on the same subject did 
not appear until the following year. Grove’s 
object was to show, in a popular way, that the 
different forms of energy in nature were but 
varied modes of motion, capable of mutual 
transformation. Sir William Grove is thus 
identified with one of the most fruitful con- 
ceptions of the present century. 

Considering the high character of his work 
and the circumstances under which it was 
effected, it is not too much to assume that had 
he been able to place his powers solely at the 
service of science—had he remained Prof. Grove 
instead of becoming Mr. Justice Grove—he 
would have achieved, by his experimental in- 
genuity and his intellectual acuteness, such a 
reputation as would have placed him in the very 
first rank of physical philosophers. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

M. AnpRé Lerkvre is the successor of M. 
Issaurat as President of the Society of Anthro- 
pology of Paris. In his valedictory address 
the retiring President referred to Dr. Dubois’s 
discovery of Pithecanthropus erectus as the 
prudent, learned, and certain restoration 
of an intermediate form between man and 
the anthropoids. Dr. Jacques Bertillon has 
contributed to the Society a paper on the 
ethnic origin of the inhabitants of Paris. Exactly 
one-half of them are born in other departments 
of France than that of the Seine. Only 36 per 
cent. are born in Paris itself. This figure com- 
pares with 32 in St. Petersburg, 41 in Berlin, 
45 in Vienna, and 65 in London. Paris contains 
twice as many foreigners in number, and three 
and a half times as many relatively to its total 
population, as London. The learned chief of 
the department of municipal statistics hopes to 
furnish later on particulars of the occupations 
of the foreign residents. M. Félix Regnault, 
in some observations on funeral rites, suggests 
that, in contrast to the many customs which 
have their origin in the idea of giving satis- 
faction to the defunct, the customs of incinera- 
tion, exposure, and the like practised by many 
people, which have the effect of reducing the 
remains to a skeleton, are based on the idea 
of benefiting the survivors. 

The same Society has published a memoir by 
Dr. G. Papillault on the metopic or medio-frontal 
suture and its relations with the morphology of 
the cranium. This suture is in general closed 
and ossified during the second year of life, but 
in some cases remains persistent. The author 
seeks to demonstrate that there is in metopics 
an increase of the transverse diameters of the 
cranium, with a maximum of separation at the 
centre of the frontal bosses, proof of an internal 
pressure of cerebral origin, greatest at those 
centres ; that this greater internal pressure is 
general, and corresponds with an increase of 











the cerebral volume; and that this excogs 
cranial capacity has relation to a superic 
of the cerebral form. He thence concludes 
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the persistence of the metopic suture ig dN" _. 
to cerebral superiority. This is confirmed ha’’.. tl 
Anoutchine’s statistics of the frequency of minced 
topism, which ranges from 8°7 per cent, ; the m tw 
European races to 1 per cent. in Australi a hel 
Dr. Papillault does not claim intellectual supe veitic 
riority for metopics, but asserts only th PO ate 
superiority of their relative weight of brain, ” w long 


The principal contents of the Journal of +} 
Anthropological Institute for August are ¥ 
Swan’s notes on the ruined temples of Mashon 
land, Col. Woodthorpe’s account of the Shap 
and hill tribes of the states on the Mekon, 
and Mr. Creagh’s paper on unusual forms of 
burial by the people of the east coast of Borneo, 
In addition, Mr. Wray contributes an arti 
on the cave dwellers at Perak, which supersede wadi itsel 
the negative result of the explorations of Mr But th 
Everett in 1879 by recording the discoveries Tergelat. 
since made in the caves known as “rock <a 
shelters,” which were not examined by himj* th m 
In these ample evidence of human occupation the 200 § 
has been obtained. Prof. B. H. Chamberlair re histc 
describes, in a preliminary notice of the Luchuan Some M 
language, the admirable way in which he set to them in 
work to determine its grammatical laws, and Cinyps | 
established the sisterhood of that language with :jentical 
the Japanese. Dr. Brinton makes a communi- really ex 
cation on the oldest stone implements in the: h 
Eastern United States, which, in his opinion, In con 
present nothing in form or appearance, and wadi Te 
have not in the history of their discovery an a long 1 
sure connexion, which would convey them in nearly a 
time or in art development to an earlier eF cept afte 
or culture than that of the American 2 ene 
he was found by the early European voyagers.§ , Kam 
Mr. Seton-Karr makes some further remarks ong. sprit 
his discovery of stone implements in Somali-§ nouth v 
land, which, as Sir John Evans says, ‘‘aid much amazing 
in bridging over the interval between the traces 
of palzeolithic man in the East and in the West,” 
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WADI TERGELAT AND THE CINYPS OF HERODOTUS, 


Axour a year ago you kindly allowed mespace§ yp ( 
to give some account of the megalithic Senams lication 
of Tripoli, which I have since described more} ¢ sub 
fully before the British Association, in the Anti-§ pyich 
quary, and elsewhere. I have recently returned f,,, ape 
from another visit to this and the neighbouring} yi, he 
districts, and though I have visited a consider-§ 4, poli 
able number of new sites, I have seen nothi ables 
to change the opinions which I have (tentatively) § i .mog 
put forward as to the origin of these curious Crosby 
remains. ; iden t 

One result of my late visit, however, is that? i. jour 
a charge of inaccuracy which since the days of 
the Beecheys and Admiral Smyth has been ‘9 
attributed to Herodotus or his copyists may establis 
now be removed; and with this follows, I Tierdirz 
believe, the identification of the xapirov, or | ems | 
‘Hill of the Graces,” with the Senam district | °ver es 
of Tarhuna. THE 

The river Cinyps (or Cinyphus), which flowed | will be 
through a district of the same name and of 
great fertility, is stated by Herodotus to have 
taken its rise at the Hill of the Graces, 200 stadia, 
or about 20 miles, from the sea. Now the only 
watercourse which corresponds at all with the te 
descriptions of ancient authors is a large wadi, as te 
which reaches the sea, some three hours’ ride 
east of the ruins of Leptis Magna ; and although } 7° 
all travellers seem to have accepted this wadi sien 
as the ancient Cinyps, it is curious that it has 
never yet appeared under its real modern name, 
but under those of Wadi Quaam, Khahan, Caan, } No 
or Quahan—different versions of Kam, which is report 
now the name, not of the wadi, but of the § return 
marshy plain it crosses after leaving the hills } sching 
for the sea. 7 No, ¢ 

The true-name, however, of the wadi itself } The c 
is Tergelat, and it runs from the Tarhuna hills, } twice 
about 25 miles distant from its outlet, being } and it 
joined in its course by all the smaller hing ¢ 
running south from the Tarhuna watershed. Const 
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the most important of the district. 
cast & 


al supe 
suppos 
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ain, 
bof th that it ended four or five miles distant. 


heard 


Wir 


ashon 
) Sh n 
fekon Mamura, or Wadi Tahwaleh, according to the 


THis OM aistricts it traverses; but, as I found by 


160, ially inquiring upon this point, these are 
cl really only district names, and not that of the 
erseded] wadi itself. 
af Mr, But the Beecheys were ignorant of any Wadi 
overies} Tergelat, and they came to the conclusion that 
Tock 3 certain three-peaked hill, about four miles 
4 him, south, must be the ‘ Hill of the Graces,” and 
pation the 200 stadia of Herodotus, if not an error of 
TiN the historian, at any rate due to his copyists. 
Ichuanl ¢ome MS. notes of Admiral Smyth confirmed 
seb ty them in their opinion, and since then the 
s, and Cinyps has been considered by geographers as 
@ With ‘jentical with a Wadi Kam, which does not 
muni. really exist, and the veracity of the father of 
nthe history has been unnecessarily impeached. 
100.8 Tn conclusion, it may be pointed out that the 
» nd§ Wadi Tergelat, wide and important as it is for 
"YBa long way up among the hills, is there, like 
"M 18 nearly all Tripoli wadis, nearly waterless, ex- 
*F cept after torrents. This, however, was not so 
488 in former days ; and even now, near its outlet 
agers. in Kam, and but a few miles from the sea, there 
i are springs of considerable force, so that at the 
mali. mouth we find a wide stream of water, a most 
amazing thing in parched-up Tripoli. 
H. 8. Cowrer. 
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Science Gossip. 


Mr. Cuartes Bricut has prepared for pub- 
lication an exhaustive treatise on the subject 
of submarine telegraphy, the field of work to 
which, like his father, Sir Charles Bright, he 
oi has specially devoted himself. The treatment 
‘den will be historical as well as scientific, while 
hi the political and financial aspects of submarine 
aly cables will also be discussed. Subscribers’ 
be! names are now being received by Messrs. 

Crosby Lockwood & Son, who have under- 
that § ‘#ken to publish the work if sufficient support 
5 of | 8 Secured. 


een} A cHarR of Ichthyology has recently been 
nay established at Munich in connexion with the 
, 1} Tierirztliche Hochschule of that place. This 
or | 8eems to be the first professorship of the kind 
rict | ever established. 


Tue twelfth International Medical Congress 
. will be held in August, 1897, at Berlin. 


Tae Norse King, conveying the distinguished 
astronomical party, arrived safely at Vadsé on 
Sunday last. Probably to-morrow morning 
each member of it will feel what Meg Merrilies 
expressed, ‘‘ The hour and the man & woman] 
de | *@ baith come”; but there is no reason to 
gh | *Pprehend such a sequel as that heroine under- 
di | Went, cloudy skies during the critical two 
as | Minutes being the only serious danger to be 
1e, . 


iD, | No one but M. Javelle at Nice (as already 
he reported) appears yet to have seen Brooks's 
©} teturned periodical comet of 1889. Dr. Bau- 
schinger has, however, published (Ast. Nach. 
No, 3369) a continuation of his ephemeris. 


if 
ave 


nly 
he 


lf ¢ comet’s theoretical brightness is now nearly 
, eas great as at the time of rediscovery, 
: and it will be nearest the earth about the begin- 


ung of next month. Its place is still in the 


r course it traverses the heart of the 
district, and here I followed it for some 
ce, and visited after its outlet at Kam. In 
parts careful inquiry among the natives 
-~eed the facts that the wadi was all one, and 


o explorers Beechey, arriving at Kam, 
pa to see its source, which, under the 
ition it was the Cinyps, they knew should 
900 stadia distant. Presumably they inquired 
how long the Wadi Kam was, and no doubt 


the Wadi Tergelat at Kam is often for 
cates called Wadi Kam, just as above 
it is sometimes called Wadi Ghirrah, Wadi 


FINE ARTS 


—~— 


Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in 


the Finest Period. By Cecil H. Smith, 
LL.D. — Vol. IV. Vases of the Latest 
Period. By H. B. Walters, M.A. (The 
Trustees.) 
‘Tus curiosity of antiquities, though by some 
severe men censured, hath yet divers uses 
besides delight, not to be contemned : they are 
a kind of lay humanity, teaching and inciting to 
moral virtue, as well, and more safely than images 
among the new Romans, to the contemplation 
of divine mysteries...... They carry in them a 
shadow of eternity, and kindle an emulation of 
glory.” 
The time has certainly gone by when such 
arguments were necessary to excuse the 
study of archeology; but, if proof were 
needed, the number and serious minuteness 
of the catalogues which are appearing of 
all branches of antiquities—save, indeed, 
those of the medieval department, if they 
may be termed antiquities—in the British 
Museum, would be evidence enough. In 
the Atheneum of July 18th a notice appeared 
of the thirty-nine articles of numismatic 
faith thus far promulgated by the Depart- 
ment of Coins and Medals. ‘The neigh- 
bouring staff of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities Department have not yet ap- 
proached this imposing array of volumes, 
but they are publishing the contents of their 
superb galleries as fast as care and funds 
will allow. In Sir Charles Newton’s reign 
everything (except ‘‘ Guides’’) had to give 
way to Greek inscriptions, in which he took 
a special delight; but already a catalogue 
of the vases was before the eyes of his 
assistant, Mr. Cecil Smith, the present 
Director of the British School at Athens. 
Newton’s successor, Mr. A. H. Murray, has 
taken a new line in more than one direction, 
and has pressed forward the preparation of 
catalogues of the collections in his charge. 
In this he is really accomplishing a prime 
duty of a head of department. After the 
safe custody and skilful arrangement of a 
collection, cataloguing is the Keeper's 
cardinal virtue. Hundreds of students who 
cannot visit the Museum are thus enabled 
to make use of the materials there preserved ; 
and a collection without a catalogue is worse 
than a railway without a time-table or a 
country without a map. The British 
Museum as a whole is certainly not open 
to reproach in this respect, but it is only 
recently that the Greek antiquities have 
been brought up to the level of other depart- 
ments in regard to catalogues—in matter of 
scholarship and research the members have 
always been distinguished. The two 
volumes before us complete the description 
of the vases, and thus make an end—for a 
time—of a particularly important, interest- 
ing, varied, and laborious branch of the 
cataloguer’s work. 
A very cursory examination of the con- 
tents of these two volumes is sufficient to 
convince any one of the accuracy of the 
adjectives we have employed. Together 
they include descriptions of over 1,700 
vases, and each description is minute, de- 
tailed, and accurate—necessarily so, because 
our English archeologists publish with the 


the British Museum.—Vol. III. Vases of 


work has to conform to the highly elabo- 
rated standard set by the German leaders 
in their science. The old dilettanti days 
are over, and caution and accuracy have 
supplanted natural taste and imaginary 
canons. We cannot say that these modern 
scientific catalogues are as “‘ good reading” 
as they would have been if they had been 
written in the discursive, leisurely style of 
the sleeping fathers, learned but unscientific, 
of the archeological hamlet; but for vigi- 
lant accuracy, for caution more than Fabian, 
for relentless adherence to proved facts, and 
absolute contempt for theorizing, they are 
quite beyond praise. The introduction to 
each volume forms an admirable study of 
the subject, and will take its place among 
the critical authorities. Nor must one omit 
to mention the evidence of a complete bib- 
liographical apparatus. Each description 
opens with references to the principal works 
where the vase has already been noticed. 
The amount of study involved in such re- 
ferences will be obvious to all who have 
attempted similar research. In fine, we do 
not believe that in method or detail these 
volumes are surpassed by any works of 
their kind. 











Dictionnaire de la Céramique: Faiences, Grés, 
Poteries. Par E. Garnier. Illustré. (Librairie 
de ‘L’Art.’)—This is a comely and convenient 
volume, and the illustrations, in colours and 
otherwise, and the hundred and fifty facsimiles 
of makers’ marks and monograms, compiled and 
drawn by that eminent authority the Keeper 
of the National Museum at Sévres, are of course 
excellent. To M. Garnier the world of amateurs 
of art in clay is already indebted for a very 
fine and valuable ‘ Histoire dela Céramique,’ to 
which the present work is a sort of supplement. 
A true ‘‘ Guide du Collectionneur,”’ as its second 
title gives it, the book is a characteristic 
specimen of that ‘‘ Bibliotheque Internationale 
de l’Art” of which we have many times 
written with high praise. Adopting the classi- 
fication of Brogniart, M. Garnier divides the 
examples into poteries vernissées, grés, faiences 
émaillées, and faiences fines ; and after defining 
the poteries mates, which may be called an 
aboriginal pottery — simple, or rather rude 
and clumsy forms, without the least effort at 
grace of shape or colour, friable, and, at best, 
decorated with finger imprints or touches with 
the ends of sticks—the author characterizes the 
nature of each of the four groups or classes of 
ceramics, and tracesthe improvements in glazing. 
The first forward step produced the poteries 
vernissées with glazes, the base of which 
was mostly lead, and coloured by means 
of metallic oxides, green of copper, and 
brown of manganese. The range of the colour- 
ing obtainable by these primitive means was, 
of course, very limited. The body or pdte 
(hence our ‘‘ paste”) was as before, but better 
in degree rather than in kind. Les grés differ 
from the last in the employment of argillaceous 
compounds and in being glazed with sea-salt vola- 
tilized and decomposed by the silica of the body, 
the whole being subjected to a much greater 
degree of heat than before. Even of these 
examples the more ancient are not glazed at 
all, and are consequently not far removed 
from the poteries mates. We then come to the 
faiences proper, where a coarse and compara- 
tively friable, and therefore brittle, body sup- 
ports a thick and lustrous glaze, as is the case 
in the majolica of the Italians, the ‘‘ Hispano- 
Mauro” ware of the potters of Valencia and 
Granada, and in the similar, but not identical 
product of the comparatively heavy-handed and 
rough craftsmen of Delft during the seventeenth 
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as its name implies, more choice, formed on a 
white, carefully chosen body, opaque, argil- 
laceous, thoroughly ground, and washed free of 
impurities, so as to be homogeneous and com- 
paratively tough, not friable, and compact with 
a crystalline glaze of great clearness and very 
thin, but always having a base of lead. As to 
the poteries vernissées, the origin of which was 
doubtless due to efforts to overcome the porosity 
of the rough body of the ware rather than to 
secure for it decorative effects of colour, the 
examples carry us back to very remote ages, 
but not to the most remote of all. In 
respect to these relics M. Garnier combats, as 
we expected he would, the dictum of Brogniart 
which dates the introduction of the vernis plom- 
bifére into Europe in the thirteenth century. 
M. Garnier quotes Passeri, a writer of the 
eighteenth century, to the effect that in his 
time there existed in Pesaro a tomb dating, 
according to its inscription, from the twelfth 
century, the brick of which was ‘ grossiére- 
ment vernie en vert et jaune.” The question 
is interesting, but to investigate it would 
lead us far beyond our limits. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that some authorities aver 
that many of the ancient discs (bacini) which 
are observed in the facades of various churches 
at Pesaro, Lucca, Pavia, Pisa, and elsewhere 
in Italy are Byzantine or Hispano-Mauresque, 
i.e., more or less Oriental, and not Italian atall. 
Some critics attribute them to the Moorish 
potters of the Balearic Islands; others, includ- 
ing M. Davillier, refuse to them anything that is 
Oriental. All these relics belong to the twelfth 
century. M. Garnier brings a great deal of 
material to the consideration of the fact that 
the great tower of the Louvre, called the 
Tour de Philippe Auguste (1165-1223), was 
roofed with tiles enamelled of various colours, 
while many ‘‘pots” and shards have been 
recovered from the earth, apparently of the 
same or even more ancient origin ; the difficulty 
is to fix the exact dates of these things. That 
there isnothing, let us add, inherently improbable 
in setting back the fabrique in question to the 
thirteenth century in Europe is manifest from the 
well-known circumstance that the manufacture 
of coloured enamels was practised in France 
and Britain long before. Even in the time 
of King Alfred it was frequent, and pre- 
vious to that the natives of this island, at 
least, were accomplished enamellers. There 
was nothing to prevent them from applying the 
material in which they excelled to bricks or 
tiles. Considering the other sections of his sub- 
ject, M. Garnier deals even with their legends ; 
for example, he does not omit the story of ‘‘ Ja- 
coba’s Kannetjes,” i.e., those specimens of grés 
which the Countess Jacqueline of Bavaria solaced 
herself by making, and then throwing out of the 
window of her prison into the fosse, where many 
of them have been found, and thus give high 
ideas of her artistic capacity. M. Garnier agrees 
with Heer Schuermans of Antwerp that the 
name ‘‘Grés Flamands,” though dating from 
the sixteenth century at least, is wrongly applied 
to objects which are manifestly German ; they 
came largely from Raeren, about two leagues 
from Aix-la-Chapelle, and from Frechen, near 
Cologne. From the latter place, at least origin- 
ally, came the well-known barbmans, Grey- 
beards, or Long-beards, to which, in mockery 
of the Cardinal Robert Bellarmin, whose beard 
was long, the English mob, temp. James II., 
is said to have applied his Eminence’s 
name. They were largely made at Lambeth 
and Fulham. Hoehr and Grenzhausen, near 
Coblence, at some distance from Cologne 
on the right bank of the river, were 
centres of the manufacture of a richer than 
ordinary sort of grés. At Creussen in Bavaria, 
at Savignies, and at La Chapelle-aux-Pots, near 
Beauvais, hosts of pots, such as the poteries 
azurées of Rabelais, which were distinctly grés, 
were made(c. 1530-1620). With Mr. Solon, whose 
‘ Art of the Old English Potter’ he does not seem 





to know, M. Garnier does not believe in the 
manufacture in England of grés—that is, of a 
hard, resisting, non-absorbing ware—before the 
seventeenth century. Until that epoch there 
cannot be the least doubt that—although Staf- 
fordshire had ages before covered herself with 
glory by manufacturing a porous, heavy, and 
brittle sort of ‘‘ pots,” out of which the people 
slaked their thirst for beer, and dishes an inch 
thick, upon which the goose was offered up— 
nearly everything of a more serviceable kind 
came from the Rhine by means of Flemish and 
Dutch merchants. ‘‘The art of making Stone 
pottes never formerly used in our Kingdome 
of England ” was the subject of a patent granted 
in 1626 to ‘‘ Abraham Cullen [i. e., of Cologne] 
and Thomas Rous.” These articles were pre- 
viously brought ‘‘ out of foreing parts from be- 
yond the seas.” In 1671 a patent was granted 
to John Dwight, as cited by Jewitt in his 
‘Ceramic Art,’ ‘‘for having discovered the 
mistery and inventions of the Cologne ware.” 
Dwight was the actual patriarchal British maker 
of all the hard pots or veritable grés, as beyond 
the seas they were called. He began at 
Fulham in 1671. Turning to the faience 
émaillée, M. Garnier, referring to the enamelled 
soft bricks and tiles found at Nineveh, Babylon, 
and Susa by travellers from Botta to M. 
and Madame Dieulafoy, points out that the 
people of the East had never lost the 
art of glazing their sunburnt wares and 
harder fabriques. To this the ancient mosques 
of Persia still bear witness, and the Crusaders 
who brought ‘‘d’cuvres d’Oultremer” or 
‘* d@’ouvrage de Damas,” as their inventories 
and wills have it, into France and England, 
were involuntary witnesses to the same effect, 
the potteries of Broussa and its neighbourhood 
and other parts of Asia Minor being probably 
in the hands of Persian craftsmen who inherited 
the secrets of an immemorial ‘‘ mystery.” On 
this subject the student may well consult the 
excellent books of Mr. Wallis upon Persian 
art-crafts which we have reviewed from time to 
time. The ‘Dictionnaire de la Céramique’ 
follows the elaborate and learned introduction 
which we have considered, and affords terse and 
trustworthy, if not always quite sufticient 
information about potters and their wares all 
over the Western world, with a great number of 
well-drawn and coloured engravings of examples 
and a host of marks, monograms, signatures, 
and dates of faiences, craftsmen, and decorators 
of the four sections to which we originally 
referred. 








NEW PRINTS. 

From Mr. Lefévre we have received a re- 
marque proof of an etching by Mr. Boucher 
after Mr. W. Dendy Sadler's picture called 
‘Toddy at the Cheshire Cheese,’ which was at 
the Academy in 1895, and represents the in- 
terior of the parlour of the Cheshire Cheese, 
its sanded floor, its oak table of Queen Anne’s 
days, its Windsor chairs of the same epoch, and 
the dozing waiter whose birth dated from before 
her late Majesty’s decease. A ‘‘ proper old 
boy,” to use Leigh Hunt’s phrase, is instruct- 
ing an admiring neighbour in the right method 
of compounding toddy ; a third gentleman reads 
the Sun during his repast, while the remaining 
worthies discuss their drink. Every element 
of the picture, including even the pattern of 
the bandanna which lies on the knee of the 
toddy-maker, is in keeping with the time and 
humour of the subject. The etcher has done 
justice to his original, especially as regards the 
attitudes and expressions of the toddy-drinkers. 
—We have to thank the same publisher for an 
artist’s proof from a plate mezzotinted by Mr. 
J. B. Pratt after the three-quarters-length, life- 
size portrait of Mlle. R. Bonheur, which Mlle. 
Consuélo Fould recently painted. It is an 
excellent likeness, and the engraving is sure to 
be welcome to the painter’s host of friends and 
admirers. 





Mr. F. Hanfstaengl, of Pall Mall, has 
us nine specimens of his photogravures from 
masters’ pictures in the National Gallery and 
elsewhere. These reproductions are of two 
kinds: 1. Photogravures proper from Ha. 
bein’s ‘ Ambassadors,’ the Portrait of an 
Woman,’ by Rembrandt, and ‘A Tailor’ 
Moroni. They have the characteristics’ an 
qualities, both good and indifferent, of mezgo. 
tints, which they much resemble. In Tespect 
to exactitude and sufficiency none of the man 
attempts to reproduce these famous works even 
approaches them. Rajon’s brilliant etchj 
of the Rembrandt excels the photograyurs 
before us as a work of art, but it is no 
on the whole, more faithful, only brighter ang 
clearer ; the copy of the Holbein is extremely 
fortunate in being large enough to give 
distinctly all the curious details, even of the 
multitudinous accessories, of that extraordi 
production ; nor is the Moroni less valuable 
in its way. 2. The second group of copies 


consists of carbon prints, resembling silver 
prints, after Hobbema’s ‘The Avenue, Middel. 
Correggio’s ‘ Mercury instructing 


harnais ’ ; 
Cupid’; Rubens’s ‘Peace and War’; ‘ Christ 
blessing Children,’ a work of Rembrandt's 
school ; G. Bellini’s ‘St. Dominic’ ; and Paris 
Bordone’s ‘ Daphnis and Chloe.’ It goes with. 
out saying that the clearer and more brilliant 
the originals, the clearer and more brilliant are 
these reproductions ; accordingly the Hobbema, 
the Bellini, and the Bordone are more for. 
tunate than the work of Rembrandt’s school, 
the Rubens, and the Correggio. The last is, 
however, wonderful, while the Bellini is simply 
perfect. 





THE ROYAL ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT CANTERBURY. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

Monpay, July 27th, was devoted to an ex- 
cursion to Sandwich and Richborough. About 
ninety members of the meeting left Canter. 
bury by train shortly after 9 o’clock, and, after 
a hurried visit to Minster Church en route, 
reached Sandwich about 10.30. A move was 
at once made for St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where the chapel, a building chiefly of the 
thirteenth century, was inspected. Lord Dillon 
pointed out the peculiar features of an interest- 
ing knightly effigy on the north side of the 
altar, in complete mail without any plate de- 
fences, and with the shield laid flat upon the 
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chest ; its date he assigned to about 1230. Af 


visit was next paid to St. Peter’s Church, where 
the vicar, the Rev. W. Flower, read some de- 
scriptive notes. The church was once a very 
fine one, chiefly of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, with nave and chancel with con- 
tinuous aisles, and central tower. In 1661 the 
south aisle was wrecked by the fall of the tower, 
and is now a mere ruin walled off from the rest 
of the church. In the north aisle are several 
interesting tombs and effigies. Beyond the 
east end of each aisle are the remains of 4 
vestry, and under that on the south side is 4 
vaulted charnel house for the reception of bones 
discovered in digging graves. St. Clement's 
Church was next inspected, and a description of 
it read by the vicar, the Rev. A. M. Chichester. 
Its principal features are a Norman cen 

tower, a Decorated chancel, and a Perpendicular 
nave, the last two with aisles. In the chancel 
are some remains of the old stalls, and the font 
is an interesting one of the fifteenth century 
with shields and other devices. On the floor 
are numerous indents of lost brasses to former 
inhabitants of Sandwich. The town hall, which 
was next in order on the programme, is out- 
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wardly a dull and modern-looking building; 
but it retains many ancient features withit, By 


such as panelled walls, carved seats for the 


mayor and aldermen, &c., and in an upstallS fy, 


chamber a curious series of paintings of the 
landing of Catharine of Braganza and her t 
ception by Charles II. The party was formally 
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‘eived and welcomed by the Mayor of Sandwich, 

) VU, gave a short account of the town hall, and 
<hibited the maces and other ensigns of office. 

‘ent rch amusement was caused by the Mayor's 

‘pophetic allusion to the invasions of the ‘‘new 
oman” as foreshadowed by the fact that the 
en’s pew was at that moment occupied by 
‘welve young ladies of the party. An adjourn- 
nent was then made for luncheon, after which 
he company drove to Richborough to inspect 
he Roman fortress of Rutupize. The principal 
atures were indicated by Mr. Fox, who spoke 
if the possibilities of the place as a signalling 
tation, and the absurdity of the great concrete 
latform in the centre being regarded as for 
any other purpose than to carry a watch-tower 
sr some such- building. He also commented 
strongly upon the ivy that covered and effectu- 
y concealed so much of the walls of the 

tation. The return journey for Canterbury 
as then commenced, but a brief stay was made 

nn the way at Ash to inspect the fine series 
pf monumental eftigies in the parish church. 
These consist of a knight, temp. Edward I., in 
mail armour with ailettes, with an effigy of a 
" udy beneath, probably a husband and wife ; 
"Ihlso of a beautifully sculptured figure of Sir 
cting ohn Leverick, showing the quilted gambeson 
nnd other defences worn about 1330, and 


spect 
nan 


ev 


~ plabaster effigies of John Septvans, Esq. (died 
with 458), in complete plate and standard of mail, 
ant snd of his widow, who died forty years later. 


The effigies were described by Lord Dillon; and 


che he vicar, the Rev. E. S. Woods, contributed 

ree some notes on the church, which is chiefly of 
hool, he Decorated period, with Perpendicular 
t is, rentral tower and wooden spire covered with 
mply pa 


In the evening the Architectural Section was 
ppened by the President, Mr. W. H. St. John 
7 Hope, who gave an address upon the architec- 
ural history of Canterbury Cathedral. While 
yowedly taking as his basis Prof. Willis’s 
masterly treatise, Mr. Hope was able to show 
by extracts from the Account Rolls and other 
focuments that much supplementary and cor- 
oborative evidence has come to light since 1845, 
nd with the help of an elaborately constructed 
plan, with overlapping and movable sections, he 
aced the successive alterations and enlarge- 
ments of the church from Lanfranc’s time down 
othe present day. Mr. H. Sharpe also read a 
paper on Rutupize, chiefly with reference to its 
arbour and the direction of the roads in com- 
munication with it. 
On Tuesday, after morning service, a large 
party, including the Dean of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Dover, and Canons Mason and Page 
Roberts, assembled in the south transept of 
he cathedral church for a perambulation of the 
puilding under the guidance of Mr. Hope. The 
r hapel of St. Michael, which contains the coffin 
bf Stephen Langton, and the tomb and eftigies, 
plendidly carved in alabaster, of Lady Margaret 
Holland and her two husbands, was first visited. 
rassing through the tunnel under the choir steps, 
he party next entered the north transept, 
here the scene of the ‘‘martyrdom” of 
St. Thomas in 1170 was pointed out. Atten- 
Hon was also called to the monuments and floor 
labs, and to the rearrangement of the steps by 
or Chillenden to give the monks a separate 
uty from the cloister. The Lady Chapel, 
;pult by Prior Goldstone, and dedicated in 
, was also visited. A descent was then 
































— n de to the crypt, where Mr. Hope pointed out 
font fo urous feature in the central alley (which was 
ntury rst noticed by Canon Scott Robertson) whereby 
floor f° Pillars have alternately plain capitals and 
met fee shafts, and carved capitals with plain 
vhich bialy e bases of the pillars have until 
“out f ely been hidden by a deposit of earth brought 
ling ; tn after the crypt was built to raise the 
thin, fy above that of floods. This has now been 
. the en away, and by arrangement with the 

tench Protestants the south side of the crypt 





MS also been thrown open. The gain in effect 








is undeniably great, but the general removal 
of the earth has led to a most absurd treatment 
of the screens and monuments that had been 
built upon it. Common sense would have dic- 
tated the retention of the later level, but, as 
Mr. Hope pointed out, the historical evidence 
has been falsified by the substitution round the 
tombs, &c., of another level which never existed 
before, and the insertion of new plinths to 
mask the alteration. Mr. Hope also com- 
mented in strong terms upon the utterly 
needless destruction, within the last few 
weeks, by Sir Arthur Blomfield’s orders, of the 
remaining portions of the rubble walls that had 
been built in the fourteenth century within the 
arches of the apse to enclose the space behind 
the altar of the Blessed Virgin as a vestry and 
treasury for its jewels and ornaments. After 
an inspection of the place of St. Thomas’s tomb 
and other interesting features, the party re- 
turned by the newly opened south entrance of 
the crypt into the south transept, and thence 
ascended to the choir aisle. In the south wall 
of this is a tomb which has long been assigned 
to Archbishop Hubert, whose monument is now 
known to stand elsewhere. Mr. Hope ex- 
plained that the effigy was not an archbishop’s, 
but that of a mitred prior, and he had no doubt 
from the architectural evidence and the vacant 
niche on each side of the tomb that this was 
actually the hitherto unrecognized monument, 
put up in 1330, of Prior Henry of Eastry, who 
was recorded to have been buried ‘‘ between the 
images of the holy virgins Sythe and Apollonia.” 
Passing on to the place of St. Thomas's 
shrine, Mr. Hope called attention to the un- 
altered pavement that still surrounds the spot 
and to the actual stones of the steps of the 
shrine, which are laid in rows across its site. 
He also described what he had been able to 
learn as to the shape, structure, and surround- 
ings of the shrine itself. Attention was also 
called to the arrangements of the circular chapel 
east of the shrine, which contained the altar of 
the Holy Trinity, flanked by the shrines of Odo 
and Wilfrid. Mr. Hope indicated the place on 
the south side where the relic called the Crown 
or Head of St. Thomas was kept within a grated 
enclosure. The chapel now contains the marble 
chair of the archbishops and Cardinal Pole’s 
tomb. After inspecting the monuments of the 
Black Prince, Henry 1V. and his queen, and 
others that surrounded the shrine, the party 
repaired to the choir, where the original arrange- 
ments were discussed, and the former sites of 
the archbishops’ chair, of the high altar and 
the altars of St. Dunstan and St. Elphege, with 
their shrines, were pointed out. After an ex- 
amination of the beautiful seventeenth century 
stallwork at the west end of the choir an adjourn- 
ment was made for luncheon. 

The afternoon was devoted to a perambulation 
of the monastic buildings. The cloister and 
chapter-house were first visited and their history 
and arrangements described, and then Mr. Hope 
led the way to the chapter library, where, by 
the aid of a number of plans, he explained the 
general arrangementsof the monastery, especially 
as illustrated by Prior Wibert’s curious twelfth 
century pictorial plan of the water supply. The 
remains of the various buildings were then 
visited in turn. The two early Saxon columns 
from the ruined church of Reculver were also 
examined, and commented on by Mr. Fox. The 
perambulation ended in the garden of the house 
now occupied by the Bishop of Dover, who 
most kindly entertained the company to tea. 
In the evening, after a preliminary discourse 
by the President, Lord Dillon, on the ancient 
topography of Calais and the Pale, the conclud- 
ing meeting was held, and the customary votes 
of thanks passed to all who had conduced to the 
success of the Canterbury meeting. 

The closing visit of the meeting was paid 
on Wednesday to Lympne and Lyminge. The 
first part of the journey was by rail to Lyminge, 
where carriages were in readiness to convey the 





party to Lympne. Here the church was de- 
scribed by the vicar, the Rev. H. B. Biron. It 
originally consisted of a Norman chancel, nave, 
and central tower, without transepts ; but in the 
thirteenth century the chancel and nave were 
rebuilt on a larger scale, and a north aisle added 
to the latter. Next to the church is a good 
example of an early fifteenth century manor 
house, now called ‘‘the Castle,” probably on 
account of the tower at one end of the hall. At 
the opposite end is the kitchen with upper 
chambers. The hall is unfortunately divided 
into two stories, with several rooms in each, 
but its large windows still remain more or less 
intact. After luncheon the Roman station now 
called Studfall Castle was visited, under the 
guidance of Mr. George E. Fox. Now that the 
sea has receded nearly two miles from the camp 
it is not easy to realize that Portus Lemanis, as 
Mr. Fox pointed out, once guarded the haven 
where the Romano-British fleet lay at anchor ; 
and the destruction of the fortress by landslips 
has well-nigh obliterated all traces of its walls 
and towers, though portions remain in a more or 
less tumbled condition. Mr. Fox called special 
attention to the greater thickness of the walls as 
compared with those of Regulbium and Rutupiz, 
and to the existence of the mural towers, which 
were not found in the other twostations, except 
in a rudimentary form at the latter. Re-enter- 
ing the carriages, the party then drove back to 
Lyminge. Here were inspected, under the 
direction of Mr. Micklethwaite, the foundations 
in the churchyard of the Saxon church built 
probably in 633 by Ethelburga, and the later 
parish church by its side, of which the nave and 
chancel are also Saxon, though of late date. 
The western tower and north aisle are supposed 
to have been erected by Cardinal Bourchier. 
The company then returned by rail to Canter- 
bury. This concluded the meeting, but Thurs- 
day and Friday were added as extra days, and 
devoted, first to a visit to Calais and the Pale 
under the guidance of the President, and after- 
wards to Boulogne. 

The Canterbury meeting of 1896 was through- 
out an unqualified success, and the continuous 
fine weather rendered the various excursions 
most enjoyable. 





CHESTER. 

Ir is well known that ‘‘ chester,” ‘‘caistor,” 
and other similar forms, when used as place- 
names or as parts of place-names, denote sites 
once occupied by Romans or Romanized Britons. 
I wish to connect this fact with some others 
which are, perhaps, less known. 

1. The rule just mentioned is not absolute. 
Bicester (originally, I believe, the ‘‘ceaster ” of 
Birinus) has yielded no Roman remains, though 
Alchester and Chesterton, two miles off, were 
occupied in Roman times. Hastings was once 
Hastingchester, the ‘‘chester” of the Danish 
seaman Hasting, after whom the town was 
thought to be named : it has yielded one Roman 
coin. There seems no reason for supposing that 
Chesterton in Worfield parish, near Bridgnorth 
in Shropshire, and another Chesterton on the 
Welsh border, near Newcastle-under-Lyme in 
Staffordshire, were ever Roman forts or 
** camps.” 

2. North of Hadrian’s Wall—north, that is, 
of a line drawn from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 
Carlisle—these exceptions are the rule. There 
are a great many ‘“‘chesters” north of this 
line, some in Northumberland, some over the 
Cheviots, and High Rochester is almost the 
only one which appears to have been a Roman 
site. Between the Tyne and the Firth of Forth 
the significance of ‘‘chester” is just the oppo- 
site to that which attaches to it in the larger 
part of England. 

3. In literary ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” ‘‘ chester” 
appearstohave a third sense : it was used without 
any reference to Romans or any special people 
or persons, to denote any enclosed place, in- 
habited or meant for habitation. 
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Of these three senses, the third appears to be 
the proper one, or very near to it. When the 
English first learned the word they must have 
used it of sites that were inhabited or meant for 
habitation, and in the Britain which they were 
conquering such sites were pre-eminently the 
sites where Romano-British civilization had set 
its mark. But this civilization stopped at the 
Roman Wall: north of it the inhabited sites 
belonged mainly to ‘‘ Pict and Scot,” and these 
are the sites which are called ‘‘chesters.” Thus 
we get the two uses of ‘‘chester” as a place- 
name, (a) a Roman site, the prevailing sense 
south of the Tyne, and (b) a non- Roman site, 
the prevailing sense north of the Tyne. It is 
harder to understand why the word was used so 
little of English towns; why (for example) we 
have many Willinghams, Willingdons, Willing- 
tons, but no Willingchester ; why (to put it the 
other way) names like Bicester, chester of 
Birinus, or Hastingchester are unusual. Some- 
thing (it is plain) made the early English un- 
willing to apply the word to their own settle- 
ments ; was it the absence of walls and houses 
of masonry? Whatever it was, it seems clear 
that ‘‘chester” properly denoted, as a_place- 
name, only an inhabited enclosure. Its use for 
Roman sites is fortuitous, and, though common, 
is not its only use. In identifying Roman sites 
the occurrence cf this name cannot be called 
conclusive evidence. F. HaveERFIELD. 





THE REID PORTRAIT OF BURNS. 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, July 30, 1896. 

WILL you permit me to supplement J. M.’s 
interesting communication in the Atheneum of 
last week? The miniature attributed to Reid in 
this gallery is, as your correspondent states, 

ractically in the same condition as when in the 
ate Mr. Watson’s collection; and pasted on 
the backboard of the frame is an armorial book- 
plate with the name ‘‘ John Mitchell, Dumfries.” 
It is supposed that this John Mitchell was 
Burns’s superior officer at Dumfries, and that 
the portrait had at one time been his property. 
The late Mr. John M. Gray tried to trace 
Mitchell’s family, but failed. 

As regards the absence of any artist’s signature 
or mark, I may say that none of the pictures or 
miniatures in the possession of Reid’s relatives 
is signed in any way. James L. Caw. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tae Cambrian Archeological Association will 
celebrate its jubilee this year at Aberystwith. 
The meeting will be held on September 7th and 
four following days. Amongst the places to be 
visited during the excursions, perhaps the most 
attractive will be Strata Florida. The remains 
of the Cistercian Abbey there will be inspected 
under the guidance of Mr. Stephen W. Williams, 
F.S.A., whose exploration of the site under the 
auspices of the Association a few years ago 
yielded such valuable results. An opportunity 
will be afforded on one of the other days of 
seeing the well-known collection of MSS. in the 

ossession of Mr. Wynne of Peniarth. Mr. 

. W. Willis Bund, F.S.A., has promised to 
read a paper on Llanbadarn Fawr. Mr. Edward 
Laws, F.S.A., and Mr. Henry Owen, F.S.A., 
will lay before the Association their report on 
the archzological survey of Pembrokeshire, with 
which satisfactory progress has been made during 
the past year. It is hoped also that some 
decision may be arrived at as to the best means 
of preserving the great prehistoric fortress on 
Treceiri, Carnarvonshire. A full programme of 
the excursions will be issued shortly by the 
general secretary, Canon R. Trevor Owen, 
F.S.A. 

On a screen in Room VII. of the National 
Gallery, and numbered 1476, has been 
hung a picture by Andrea Schiavone, entitled 
‘Jupiter and Semele.’ It is a smooth, highly 


coloured example of the later Venetian school. 
Mr. Salting has lent a tondo of the Florentine 
school of the fifteenth century, representing 
the ‘ Virgin and Angels adoring Christ,’ and it 
has been hung in Room I. 

Mr. Warts has been appointed a Trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery, in the place of 
Mr. Alexander, the donor of the present build- 
ing, who has resigned. 

Miz. Rosa BonnHevur’s large masterpiece 
‘The Duel,’ which has for some time past 
been on view in Mr. Lefévre’s Gallery, King 
Street, St. James’s, has been removed to Mr. 
Gladwell’s rooms in Fenchurch Street, where 
the private view is appointed for to-day (Satur- 
day). The public will be admitted on Monday 
next. 

Our notes on the new acquisitions of the Print 
Room, British Museum, should have stated 
that both the portraits of ladies in large hats 
are by Hoppner. On second thoughts, we 
doubt if the head of the young man with his 
hair curled in military fashion is really by 
Reynolds, although it is unquestionably due to 
his period, but later than his best time, and 
exhibits strong proofs of his influence. 

An illustrated volume, giving ‘An Account of 
the Ancient Crosses at Gosforth in Cumberland,’ 
by Mr. Charles Arundel Parker, will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately. 


Mr. W. Law Bros writes :— 

‘* Having just returned from a visit to the Roman 
remains in Dalmatia, probably unsurpassed in 
Europe for interest and magnificence, I would wish 
to record the fact that the superb Romanesque 
tower, with its Roman foundations, at the entrance 
to the Mausoleum of Diocletian at Spalato, has been 
completely, and to my mind wantonly, destroyed. 
Fragments of capitals and sculptured stones of all 
dates, from the third to the twelfth century, are 
lying about the ground, and some of them are 
being built into the new structure which is taking 
the place of the old. The Dalmatian authorities 
are anxious to encourage the visits of the English 
tourist to their erg and they have very much 
of interest to attract him; but surely to rebuild 
their antiquities is hardly calculated to do so.” 

THe Chronique des Arts says that M. André 
Michel has been appointed Conservateur du 
Département de la Sculpture du Moyen Age et 
de la Renaissance (a post for which he is, let us 
add, thoroughly competent) at the Louvre, in 
the place of M. Courajod, whose death we lately 
recorded. We congratulate the Minister of 
Public Instruction on the choice he has made. 

M. Movtin, a pupil of MM. Bouguereau and 
O. Merson, has obtained the Grand Prix de 
Rome for sculpture, and M. Galand, a pupil of 
M. G. Moreau, has the Premier Second Grand 
Prix. The Grand Prix de Rome for engraving 
has fallen to M. G. Dupré, a pupil of MM. J. 
Thomas and Roty ; and M. J. P. L. Lorieux has 
the Premier Second Grand Prix. 


Tre French papers announce the death of 
M. Henri Brest, who in 1818 discovered, or 
rather was the means of securing for the 
Louvre, that incomparable statue the Venus of 
Milo, the merit of which he recognized the 
moment the peasants of the island found it 
amid the débris of the structure it had formerly 
adorned. It is said that M. Brest had ‘‘atteint 
105 ans.” He died in the island of Milo. 


For about two years M. Mercié’s memorial 
portrait statue in marble of Meissonier has 
remained in the garden of the Louvre, sur- 
rounded by a wooden hoarding, its base em- 
bowered in weeds that are bedded in chips 
and remnants of stone. At last this fine 
likeness of the great painter has been cleared 
of its encumbrances, and surrounded with a 
parterre of flowers. It faces the monument of 
Raffet. 

Last month’s excavations at Thera (Santorin) 
have brought to light, besides the agora, the 
remains of two public buildings, viz., the gym- 
nasium and a stoa basiliké. The number of the 


one hurired. Many of them belong to 


archaic period, and furnish fresh contribyti, : 
to the history of the earlier Greek alphabet wi 
Several new pieces of sculpture have aime 
been found, but generally not well preseryeaMe =”. 
Amongst the detached fragments, a pecyjj,M*P00e” 
importance is attributed to three youths’ heagm 8° 
of perfect workmanship. in al 

Att hope of results from the excavations off all 
this season at Cuma, in Italy, has vanisheal.; a 
That part of the necropolis to which Mely 


Stevens’s work had been directed was 99) 

dently plundered, probably by people of thd, 
third to the first century 8.c., who, in ordegl « 
to bury their dead at a greater depth, ruinedh; 
or destroyed the old Cumzan tombs. 
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MUSIC 


THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL, 

WueEn ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ was fir 
produced in 1876 an eminent critic compare@e 

the work to a gigantic symphony, ‘ Das Rheir he part 

gold’ being the opening allegro, ‘Die Walkiire oO 


the sublime adagio, ‘Siegfried’ the livelw’,” “ 
scherzo, and ‘Gétterdimmerung’ the grange”. 
tragic finale. Such a definition is pure} . 
fanciful, for by no stretch of the imaginatiom: Pot 
could * Die Walkiire ’ be described as an adagiofp'. not 
But this section of the tetralogy contains mo par DO 
than an ordinary measure of Wagner's exquisitd, we 
melody, the love duet between Siegmund ang” . 
Sieglinde in the first act, the fourth scene , oe § 
the second act, and the farewell between Wotamt oy " 
and Briinnhilde in the third being almost pain | 
fully beautiful. In these we have the fulle ete las 
exemplification of the master’s favourite idea off ohaaey 
a combination of the arts of poetry and paint on in ¢ 


ing, drama entering but little into the plano... me 
the work. At the first blush Frau Suchag§.* 
would scarcely seem fitted by nature for thie... 


réle of Sieglinde ; but her exceptional gifts as) vied fc 
singer and an actress enabled her to triumph : 
her impersonation being instinct with powe 

and grace throughout. Herr Gerhiuser's Sieg§ w, »,, 
mund was an agreeable disappointment after hig, the 17 
London appearance, and it would seem that hel... vio 
is more fitted for the stage than the concerti, 
room, as his embodiment was excellent at alf, 6, 
points. Interest attached to the appearance of). quishe 


Madame Gulbranson, from Christiania, as Briim 


hilde, for this part is one of the most trying in th, a 
the tetralogy, and demands physical strength 0 this ' 


well as vocal and histrionic capacity. To say th bnsiderabl 
Madame Gulbranson fairly satisfied all reason 
able requirements is, therefore, to award her m@ii.3 g¢., 
light praise. Her appearance is in her favourg, years 
and her voice is of pleasant quality and wel yi.) oy 
produced. More than this need not be sti§,4i, in | 
in connexion with her embodiment in ‘Digiy +, tn, 
hd moreo 




















Walkiire.’ Herr Perron and Min 
resumed their respective parts as Wotan ang, 
Fricka. The Walkiiren lashed some fir Eve forts 
vocalists, and the difficult scene at the beginning, 
of the third act went without a hitch. ,« ptacte 
It may be remembered that in ‘Siegfried 'itfars hard 
1876 the titular part was taken by a perform ‘Te Jui 
selected by Wagner himselt from Bayret!ldpor datos 
He had a stalwart presence, but a hard, Uimember of 
manageable voice. History repeats itself, Bayfent from ¢ 
reuth having furnished another Siegfried in 48% he was 
person of Herr Burgstaller, who, it 15 54¢,"Hienna Qoy 
a pupil of Herr Kniese. He is not yet a finish®Bimoyg pupil 
artist, traces of immaturity being noticeable lfngky’s 5 
his vocalization and in his general concepfing 17th 1 


of the character of the boyish hero. But tele Huguen, 
was also much worthy of praise. His vole? “ies Hugue 
sufficiently powerful and of good quality, thougtitthen, No, 
apparently of limited compass, for he had usky [as h 


culty in producing the high a clear from © 
chest. Herr Burgstaller was at his best in Mie cast, we 
sword-forging scene, which was rendered wil Murska, 
infinite spirit. As Briinnhilde in the awake™"@llowing igg 
and in the subsequent duet, Madame Gult 
son more than confirmed the favourable impr 















nounced 


led to ‘A 








stippled, and strongly rather than choicely 


inscriptions has been increased to more than 
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) thal. she had made on the previous day. We 
tid witnessed more imposing and fervid em- 
bet +: nonts—notably those of Frau Sucher, Frau 
‘ and Frau Malten—but the latest 
rved tident of the Walkiire maiden has much 
‘uli s.jiigence, and her voice extends easily to 
Lead in altissimo. Herr Breuer as Mime also 
ctained first impressions. He was very droll, 

ns offind fully illustrated the mingled craft, malignity, 
shedind stupidity of the dwarf, without vulgarity. 


Mri Herr Perron as the Wanderer and the 
eviflepresentatives of the minor parts it is un- 
 thdhecessary to speak. 


order! ‘Gotterdiammerung ’ commences with a scene 
Uinedbith the Norns or Fates usually omitted, pro- 
bly for the sake of shortening the performance, 

=A; it is impressive, and it was finely sung by 

u Lehmann, Frau Reuss-Belce, and Frau 
humann-Heink. Another scene also fre- 

uently excised is that between Briinnhilde and 
faltraute, in which the latter in vain beseeches 

er sister to give up the accursed ring. Frau 

S first in , if we remember rightly, has sustained 
pared, part of Waltraute once or twice in London. 
theing sourse, Madame Gulbranson and Herr Burg- 
kite ier retained their respective parts of Briinn- 
livelfideand Siegfried, both again giving much satis- 
grang tion. Herr Grengg’s sonorous voice told well 
purel the part of Hagen, and Herr Gross as Gunther 
hatiowj.d Frau Reuss-Belce as Gutrune were equal to 
Yue eir not very important duties. For some 
| MON vious reason the names of those who form the 
{UISIUE neral executive at these performances are not 
an@iven on the programmes, but we have the best 
ne Gasons for believing that the conductor of the 
Wotat cond cycle was Herr Felix Mottl. Perfection 
| Pallaracterized the efforts of the orchestra from 
fullesirst to last, the greatest pains having been taken 
dea 0 b accurately carry out Wagner’s directions as 
palltivenin the huge score. Indeed, some of the 
lan leeper members of the brass family, from which 
>uchétie composer obtained such extraordinary 





“a théfects, were, we understand, specially manu- 
ts 88 tured for the festival. 

umph 

powe HERR ROKITANSKY. 

3 Sieg 


’§ We have to announce the death at Vienna, 
hat be the 17th ult., of the distinguished operatic 
nav isso Victor Freiherr von Rokitansky. His 
- ypmise was prematurely reported two years 
at ho, On January 1st, 1894, Herr Rokitansky 
rim nauished the position he had held for 
runtearly thirty years as a member of the choir 
ing "the Imperial Chapel. By a telegraphic mis- 
e this was announced as his death, and a 

'y pnsiderable number of biographical notices of 
her ng, Were printed, both in Europe and the 
er M@nited States. Herr Rokitansky, who was 
avoure, y years of age, was a son of Prof. Carl 
bee okitansky, a Hungarian physician in large 
cngetice in Vienna. He therefore had admis- 
B ig’! to the best circles in the Austrian capital, 
rei moreover he was a man of considerable 
mt mevate fortune. Young Rokitansky studied in 
: in aly, and originally appeared in London as a 
™ peert singer in 1856. He was, however, 
. 3»; ptacted to the stage, and, after two or three 
ied’ Mars hard study, he came out at Prague in 1860 


ter hi 


form’ ‘Ia Juive.” His début at the Viennese 
e pera dates as far back as 1864, and he remained 
’ 


member of that famous troupe until his retire- 


f, Day Bent from the stage in 1892. From 1871 till 


aid “Phe was also a professor of singing at the 
«re lana Conservatory, and among his most 
ny : Fv0us pupils was the younger Staudigl. Roki- 
. i WsKYS operatic debué in London took place 
mi ine 17th, 1865, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, as 
t then Huguenot soldier Marcel in Meyerbeer’s 
oe "EB Huguenots.’ A writer in this paper 
net Athen. No. 1966, p. 26) reports, ‘‘ Herr Roti- 
d + y(as his name was then spelt] has been 
OD he successful as Marcel in ‘Les Huguenots’”; 
i wil cast, we may add, also including Titiens, 

indy urska, Trebelli, Foli, and Santley. In the 
_ 7 Wing issue (Athen. No. 1967, p. 58) it was 
ered ‘‘ Herr Rotikansky has been re- 
mp y ‘© Austria, but is engaged for three 





seasons to come at Her Majesty’s Theatre.” 
He, in fact, sang here during four seasons, and 
again returned in 1876; but in 1877, when he 
played the part of Henry the Fowler in Wag- 
ner’s ‘Lohengrin,’ the freshness of his once 
majestic organ was found to be seriously im- 
paired. When in his prime he was a basso 
profondo of remarkable richness, depth, and 
power, and his singing of such parts as Lepo- 
rello and the Commandant in ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
Bertram in ‘ Robert le Diable,’ Rocco in ‘ Fide- 
lio,’ Oroveso in ‘Norma,’ and Sarastro in the 
‘Magic Flute’ was greatly admired. In 1866, 
when Mozart’s ‘Seraglio’ was produced in Italian, 
Herr Rokitansky sang the part of Osmin, and 
later on in Vienna he added several Wagnerian 
parts to his repertory. He was a Baron of the 
Austrian Empire, and was a great favourite in 
Viennese society. 








Musical Gossiy. 


MapameE Norpica has been engaged for 
twenty representations next season, to play at 
Covent Garden the chief Wagner parts with 
the brothers De Reszke. Madame Nordica was 
in the United States the Isolde to M. Jean de 
Reszke’s Tristan. She will next summer resume 
that character here, and will also play Briinn- 
hilde to the Siegfried of M. Jean de Reszke 
and the Wotan of his brother Edouard. The 
De Reszkes, who have been holiday-making 
at Monte Dore, will attend the final cycle of 
‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ under Dr. Richter, 
commencing next Sunday week at Bayreuth. 


ScHEMEs are being put forward for English 
opera at Drury Lane next month (providing that 
the idea of an autumn drama be finally aban- 
doned), and for Italian opera at Covent Garden 
a little later on. The English scheme particu- 
larly has gone beyond the point of mere rumour, 
but until matters are definitely settled we see 
no practical use in discussing details. 


On Wednesday an animated meeting of the 
subscribers to the Augustus Harris Memorial 
Fund was held at Covent Garden. Mr. Raleigh 
and his friends, on behalf of Lady Harris, 
strongly urged the erection of a statue to the 
deceased manager ; but several influential people 
(among them, it was stated from the platform, 
the Prince of Wales) and some wealthy sup- 
porters of the opera preferred that the money 
should go to benevolent objects, and should, in 
fact, be divided in certain proportions between 
the Actors’ Benevolent Fund and the Royal 
Society of Musicians. Successive suggestions 
as to a drinking fountain, a bust, a medallion, 
musical scholarships, a grant to the Actors’ 
Orphanage, and a bed in Charing Cross Hospital 
having been rejected, the discussion ended in 
a compromise. On the motion of Mr. Higgins 
it was resolved that each individual subscriber 
should be asked whether he preferred the statue 
or charity, and that his money should be allocated 
to the fund he selected. The De Reszkes have 
volunteered to sing at a special performance 
of ‘Siegfried’ next season, and the profits, 
probably 600/. or upwards, will go to the bene- 
volent branch of the fund. 


We regret to learn the death of Herr Leo 
Feld, who was conductor during the greater 
part of the autumn opera season directed by 
Mr. Hedmondt at Covent Garden last year. 
He was then attacked by a disease which ren- 
dered an operation necessary, and he died in 
Berlin last week at the age of thirty-nine. Herr 
Feld was for nearly ten years sub-conductor and 
stage prompter at the Hamburg Opera-house 
under Herr Mahler. He came with Herr Mahler 
to England in 1892 to assist in the direction 
of German opera here, and he also for about a 
twelvemonth was one of the conductors of the 
Carl Rosa Company during their provincial tours. 


MapaMe ALBANI will sail in November to 
the United States on a lengthy concert tour, 





including, however, in each programme the 
garden scene in ‘ Faust’ sung in costume. 


Mr. Maurice Grav, the new managing 
director of Covent Garden, sailed on Friday 
last week for the United States. Before he 
left he made arrangements for the production 
at Covent Garden next season of Giordano’s 
‘Andrea Chenier’ and Signor Mancinelli’s 
‘Hero and Leander.’ The latter will be pro- 
duced in cantata form at the Norwich Musical 
Festival next October. It is understood also 
that there is some probability of Mr. Charles 
Harris taking up the post of stage manager at 
the opera, 

Messrs. SKEFFINGTON & Son will publish in 
September a volume of ‘ Fifty Years’ Reminis- 
cences,’ by Signor Arditi, containing letters, 
&c., concerning many composers and singers. 








DRAMA 


—_——- 


The Gentle Shakespeare. By John Pym 
Yeatman. (Roxburghe Press.) 


Dominie Sampson would have required a 
new and stronger exclamation had he lived 
to hear that a bulky volume professing to 
deal with both ‘the lower” and “the 
higher” Shakspearean criticism ‘‘had taken 
just three weeks to write”! The author 
unwisely confesses this in the preface. 
The work is naturally ill digested, badly 
arranged, often self-contradictory, and some- 
times erroneous. Personalities and bad 
grammar both mar his literary style. After 
effusively claiming Shakspeare as a Catholic, 
which Mr. Simpson and many others have 
already done—after objecting to the Baconian 
theory on grounds that have been often 
given, and better given—he reprints the 
play of ‘ Henry VIII.’ as he thinks it ought 
to stand, drawing particular attention to 
the ‘magnificent defence of Queen Mary” 
(p. 124). Then he proceeds to his 
two main arguments, which seem to 
be that there were many more Shake- 
speares in Warwickshire, and these of 
higher status, than has been generally 
believed, and that Richard Shakespeare, of 
Wroxhall, who married Alice Griffin, was 
the same man as Richard Shakespeare, of 
Snitterfield, the grandfather of our William. 
He thus provides him, through a hitherto 
unknown grandmother, a pedigree of misty 
Welsh kings and a cousin in Elizabeth 
Vernon, the Countess of Southampton. The 
proof has yet to be found. Had Mr. Yeat- 
man taken the Horatian nine years to boil 
down the froth of his words and verify his 
data, he might have produced a tiny and 
tidy volume of some value from the facts 
he has received from Mr. Savage, borrowed 
from Mr. Bickley and others, and collected 
for himself. But there is one great work 
he should have studied meanwhile—the six 
volumes of the British Museum Catalogue 
which contain the titles of the books written 
by and about William Shakspeare. He 
would then know that no book on the sub- 
ject is needed that is not new, concise, 
exact, and easy of reference. 

The want of preliminary study prevents 
Mr. Yeatman from being able to determine 
whether his ‘‘facts” are new or old; his 
unpruned imagination takes possibilities for 
probabilities, and probabilities for cer- 
tainties ; and he often hangs the heaviest 
weight of his arguments on the weakest 


links of his chain. His references are so 
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inexact that even when he gives real facts 
they are valueless to students who do not 
happen to know more about them than the 
compiler does. It may be noted that on 
p. 140 he calls on “Mr. E. Douglas 
Trimmer, Assistant Keeper of the Public 
Records,” to vouch for the authenticity and 
exactitude of the transcripts made either by 
himself or by Miss Ethel Stokes. But that 
can only be supposed to refer to the pre- 
ceding two pages, records exceedingly in- 
teresting in themselves. To begin with 
simpler references, on p. 123 he states, 
“There is an amusing and pretentious 
article on Henry VIII. in the Atheneum of 
1893,” that has not been found by ordinary 
methods of search. Again, on p. 205 he 
treats as “little known” ‘‘the following 
entry from the Lord Chamberlain’s Rolls, 
1594,......servants of the Lord Chamberlain 
upon the Council, were dated,” &c. This 
is well known to be “ Declared accounts of 
the Treasurer of the Chamber, 1595......Ser- 
vaunts of the Lord Chamberleyn upon 
the Councelles warrant, dated,” &c. He 
gives Mayowe’s transfer of Snitterfield to the 
Ardens as one of the “ Stratford-on-Avon 
Corporation Charters,” incorrectly through- 
out at p. 172, and then on p. 227 he repeats 
Mr. Savage’s correct abstract of it, without 
recognizing it to be the same. In chapter vi. 
he claims to have found the earliest home 
of the Shakspeares in Warwickshire, and 
to have pretty well ‘‘ beaten their bounds.” 
The “Thomas Shakespeare of Coventry,” 
found by Hunter, and dated by Mr. Yeat- 
man as 1359, is stated to be the first recorded 
notice of the name. But Mr. Yeatman 
evidently knows nothing of Mr. Stevenson’s 
transcripts of the Nottingham Records, 
where a John Shakespere appears in 1357 
and in 1360, a Robert Shakespeyr in 1414, 
and a George Shakesper in 1533. He knows 
nothing of the Warwick Castle MSS., nor 
of the William Shakespeare of Westminster, 
the Thomas and Roger of London, the 
Shakespeare of Essex, the Leonard Shake- 
speare of Kent, nor the numerous Shake- 
speares of Oxfordshire. Similar inexactitudes 
occur so often that the value of the facts he 
has brought forward is utterly depreciated, 
and he has committed literary suicide. 








The Puppet Booth: Twelve Plays. By H. B. 
Fuller. (Lane.)—A nondescript series of 
so-called plays are the twelve works on which 
Mr. Fuller has bestowed the title of ‘The 
Puppet Booth.’ The stories are, as a rule, 
romantic and fantastic; the treatment seems 
inspired by Ibsen and Maeterlinck. A pur- 
pose to assert the importance of individualism 
is apparent, but the meaning of the allegory 
underlying, if such it be in every instance, 
escapes us. Mr. Fuller goes far beyond his 
models. He out-Ibsenizes Ibsen in a manner 
not easily described. To take one ‘‘ play” as 
an example. Mrs. Hilda Holme, the heroine 
of ‘Northern Lights,’ has married a prosaic 
Scandinavian writer, whom she thoroughly 
despises. Her great-grandfather was a leader 
of men, and devastated the valleys with fire 
and sword. His blood is in her veins and in 
those of her children. She makes accordingly 


a ‘‘lillilo” on the domestic hearth of the MS. of 
her husband’s forthcoming book; and when her 
daughter, playing at ‘‘ martyrs,” ties her little 
brother to a plane tree, and, piling chips round 
his feet, sets them alight, she scolds the lad, 
whose clothes have been on fire, for not staying 
to be consumed. ‘‘I know,” saysshe, ‘“‘his sullen 


fits.” The phrase is surely delicious. In the 
end the children fasten themselves in their room 
and set the house on fire. Inspired by their 
example, Hilda (we quote the concluding scene, 
consisting principally of stage directions) 

“ swings the lamp in a fiery circle round her head, 
then hurls it violently into the midst of her hus- 
band’s desk, where it explodes. In an instant the 
room, with everything in it, is flecked and spotted 
with a spray of burning oil. 

HILDA (on fire as she runs round and round the 
room). Life is too dull to live, this is the only true 
way to die. 

[The room fills with thick smoke, and the fate 
of the remaining personages is left alto- 
gether to surmise. 

Beside this flamboyant and incandescent heroine 
the Norahs and Heddas of Ibsen seem poor 
creatures. Among the dramatis persone in 
another of the works are ‘‘Eight Painted 
Windows.” There are moments when some of 
these sketches are impressive. Few, indeed, are 
these as compared with those in which they 
are lunatic or dull. 








THE WEEK. 


Princess’s.—‘ In Sight of St. Paul’s,’ a Drama in Five 
Acts. By Sutton Vane. 


InvenTIOoN of a sort may be claimed by 
the author of ‘In Sight of St. Paul’s.’ It 
does not extend further than the capacity to 
provide a new environment forfamiliarscenes 
and characters, but this small gift even is 
rare in England. The outcome of Mr. 
Vane’s efforts is a drama which is at once 
conventional and extravagant, but which is 
not without a certain rough vigour. It is 
unhappily named, the great cathedral exer- 
cising no influence upon character or in- 
cident, though the closing scene is super- 
fluously and inconveniently thrust within 
its walls. That St. Paul’s may ona specially 
clear day be seen from Highgate, where 
the action begins, and may be a sufficiently 
conspicuous object from a garret in Black- 
friars, we concede. Its presence and in- 
fluence are not felt even like those of 

—— some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
It has, in fact, nothing to do with the play, 
and its use has even a suggestion of irre- 
verence. The chief fault to be found, apart 
from the extravagance of the action, is 
that little is explained and that intelligible 
sequence is wanting. This probably is not 
wholly the fault. of the writer. In the 
course of rehearsals by those familiar with 
the plot, passages are seen to drag. They 
are cut out accordingly, regardless of the 
fact that the action is obscured by their 
disappearance. Add one thing more, that 
the scenes intended to be comic are wholly 
wanting in humour, and are, indeed, de- 
pressing, and it will be seen that Mr. Vane 
is very far from having produced a master- 
piece. Allthatcan besaid in favour of his work 
is that it has a certain amount of go in it and 
that it is a popular success. In one of its 
scenes Mr. Vane has introduced us to some 
compromising revels suggestive of obscene 
mysteries of worship. Sufficiently curious 
are the proceedings which take place, among 
them being a quite purposeless duel in 
which one woman slays another with a 
revolver shot. That something of the kind 
may not have occurred we are not prepared 
to say. The airy fancy of a French painter 
has shown us two women stripped to the 
waist and fighting with small swords. 
There is a mania among our Gallic neigh- 





bours for the disapparelling of women on 





or off the stage, and it was ibly 
opportunity of disclosing the “ foe: by 
divine” rather than regard for the drama: 
incident that suggested the picture. 44, 


with pistols, however, is neither dram 


nor indecorous. Some competent act; 
exhibited. Miss Keith Wakeman Presey 
to the life a handsome and unserupy), 
woman, a little too prone to murder to} 
wholly comforting. Miss Kate Tynd, 
plays a sentimental heroine, and y; 
ydney Fairbrother wastes her comic oi 
on a small sentimental character, j 
Leicester, Mr. Hippisley, Mr. Melford, ay 
other actors contribute to a competent inte y 
pretation. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


In his speech at the close of the Royal Yy M 
season Mr. Arthur Bourchier announced } 
intention before his departure to America { I 
give in November, at the Prince of Wale 
Theatre, a few afternoon representations 
Westland Marston’s ‘Donna Diana.’ He 
open in America in ‘The Chili Widow,’ ay 
hopes to reappear in London next Easter 
‘The Queen’s Proctor.’ In addition to 4 
‘Charlotte Corday’ of Mr. Herman Meriy: 
Mr. Bourchier possesses et by M. Sard 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. Buchanan, and oth 
dramatists. 


TE new Drury Lane pantomime, the subje 
of which is Aladdin, will be produced under 
direction of Mr. Oscar Barrett. This engag 
ment does away with the only form of oppositi 
Drury Lane in recent years has known. Wi 
the opportunities now afforded him Mr. Barr 
should be able to impart some new features 
the pantomime, and perhaps even to leaven i 
splendour with poetry. 


Terry’s THEATRE will reopen, under Mh 
James Welch, on August 22nd with Mr. Ma 
timer’s ‘Gloriana,’ which has been rechristene 
‘My Artful Valet.’ 


‘Lost In New York,’ a five-act mek 
drama of Mr. Leonard Grover, produced 
the Olympic, is a primitive piece of wor 
not wholly unsuited to the public to whid 
it seeks to appeal. The plans of a series 
swindlers are upset by a New York waif in th 
person of a girl of some fourteen years, wh 
sings, dances, flirts with a full-grown admire 
and in the intervals between these avocatio 
finds time to release from a lunatic asylum 0 
or two personages confined there with m 
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fraudulent intent. This character is played wig p ‘Soe 
less extravagance than was to have been fear Yy Jess 
by Miss Sinclair. The great ‘‘ effect” of th TI 
piece consists in a stream of water sufficien 
deep to allow of the voyage of a real steam Bo 
boat. Ki 
Miss Kate Rorke has been engaged by ™ 
Beerbohm Tree for his American tour. 5h Fr 


will return with him to his new theatre int@_—__ 














Haymarket. B Flo 
Miss May Youe’s season at the Court call y 
to a close on Saturday last. Mi: 
AN adaptation of ‘Romola’ has been & Th 
cuted, and will shortly be produced in Amend 
Se: 
——— 
To CORRESPONDENTS. —J. W.—E. H. C.—B. BM 
received. By W. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. ® 
Ma 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY POST. Mis 
To all parts of the United Kingdom. ie 
For Twelve Months... ose . ° : A ] 
For Six Months ... 0... o00 0 wet 
For all Countries within the Postal Union. ; 
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For Six Months 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND COUNTRY. 
BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, uniformly bound, price 6s. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


The MADONNA of a DAY. By L. Dougall. 
MY LADY NOBODY. By Maarten Maartens. 


By Mary Linskill. 

Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 

The Haven under the Hill. 

In Exchange for a Soul. 

Cleveden. 

Tales of the North Riding. 





By Rosa N. Carey. 
Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters. 
Basil Lyndhurst. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 
Queenie’s Whim. 
Mary St. John. 
For Lilias. 
Not Like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. | Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. 
Lover or Friend ? 













y Jessie Fothergill. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Borderland. | Probation. 
Kith and Kin. | Aldyth. 
From Moor Isles. 








By Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 








12) W. EB. Norris. 


Major and Minor. 
Miss Shafto. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 








LATEST ADDITIONS. 





| By Maarten Maartens. 

My Lady Nobody. 

An Old Maid’s Love. 

| The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
**God’s Fool.” 

The Greater Glory. 





By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 
| Uncle Silas. 


The House by the Churchyard. 





By Mrs. Riddell. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 





By E. Werner. 
Success. 
Fickle Fortune. 





By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
A Girton Girl. 
Susan Fielding. 





By Hawley Smart. 
Breezie Langton. 





By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
Aunt Anne. 





By Helen Mathers. 
| Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 








By Mrs. Alexander. 
| The Wooing o’t. 
Which Shall It Be? 





| 
| 
| Her Dearest Foe. 
| 


| By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
| A Sister’s Story. 





| By Anthony Trollope. 
| The Three Clerks. 








SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. By Rosa N. Carey. 
SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS? By Rhoda Broughton. 


By Rhoda Broughton. 
Scylla or Charybdis ? 
Mrs. Bligh. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. | Nancy. 
A Beginner. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. | Alas! 
‘Doctor Cupid.” 





By Mary Cholmondeley. 
Diana Tempest. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


By Lady G. Fullerton. 
Too Strange Not to be True. 











By Baroness Tautpheus. 
The Initials. 
Quits ! 

By Marcus Clarke. 


For the Term of his Natural 
Life. 


By Jane Austen. 
(The only Complete Edition. ) 
Emma. 
Mansfield Park. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Northanger Abbey, and Per- 


suasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By Mrs. Notley. 
Olive Varcoe. 


By L. Dougall. 
The Madonna of a Day. 














London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


YUM 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 
NOTES :—Foubert’s Riding Academy—Condell and Heminge—‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography ’— Book Prices—St. Swithun—St. Swithin 
and Apples--Burns and speare—Thirty-six Kinds of Malt 
Liquor—Inkhorns—Swift Concordance—Chalking the Unmarried— 
Commonplace Books—Phabus—‘ The Quiet Woman ’’—Dr. L. Poe. 
QUERIES :—‘‘ Beazed "—Domesday Survey—Hill Family—1 Cor. ii. 9— 
Marquis of Granby's iment—Religious Dancing—Vectis—‘ Salem 
and Byzavnce’— A. Golding —Heraldry on Plate — Blenkard— 
“ Pilomet "—Highland Horses—Horse-shoe Shaped Ovens—J. Cobb 
—Surnames—Church Key Figured—Domesday Oak—Family Arms 
in Republics—Authors Wanted. 
REPLIES :—Oxford in Early Times—Umbriel—Grace Darling Monu- 
ment—. —‘Irpe ’’—** Twilight of Plate” —Cockades—Heraldic— 
Position of Font—‘' Entire”—‘ Rathe Ripe’’—Great Beds—Lieut.- 
General—Webb—Steam Carriages—‘: Linkumdoddie’’—‘Secret of 
3toke Manor’— Pin and Bowl—‘The Giaour’—Inscription in 
Fulham Church—BKishop of Condom—Hulke: Hulse—Southwell 
M8S.—Leap Year—Growing Stones—St. Uncumber—Clock—New 
England and the Winthrops—The Label—Merchants' Marks—Meet- 
ing-house—Plague Stones—Diminutives in Silver Latinity—Cole- 
man — “ Billingsgate ”— “ Bedstaves”— Dog Stories— Works on 
ses—Arms of John Shakspeare—Coaching Song—Aerolites— 
“ Displenish "—Malta—Florence a Male Name—“To Slop’’—Uni- 
versities of the United States—‘‘Pony of Beef’’—Wedding Cere- 
mony—Episcopal Chapels. 
NOTES on BOOKS :—Woodward’s ‘Heraldry British and Foreign ’— 
«Journal of the Ex-Libris Society ’— Magazines of the Month. 








LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (August 1) contains— 

NOTES :—Sir John Conway—Casanoviana—“ Bee’s Knee ”—Good Fri- 
day Night—Revolution of 1688—Westminster Abbey—‘ Gent ’’— 
Breaking Glass—Serjeants’ Kings—Order of the St. Esprit—‘‘Go 
spin, you jades!’’—Commemorative Pies—‘‘"f'would a saint pro- 
voke "’—Collins’s ‘ Peerage '—Brass at Cowfold. 

QUERIES :—Dreamland—Dream-holes—‘ Bechatted ""—Journal of Rev. 
J. Berry—“ Reign ” of Rectors—Authors Wanted—Shield for Wives 
—Thamar, of Peterborough—MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin— 
Dundee at Killiekrankie—Jacobite Song—Miller, Clockmaker— 
Robin Hood —‘Reel of Tulloch’ — “ Bobtail” — “ Lounder”’ — 
Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Joke of Sheridan—S. Pepys— Coincidences — Flat-irons— 
Pr bul T hie—‘“ St. Sepulchre "— Wedding Ceremony— 
“Mac” and “Mc”—Rev. J. Arrowsmith—Coronation Service— 
Potatoes and Rheumatism—Spider-wort called “ Trinity ’—Sedilia— 
Grimsby Castie— Weighing the Earth—Suffix ‘‘ well ''—Earliest Cir- 
culating Library — ** Child ””=Girl — Saunders=Crompton—transla- 
tion—Broom Dance—Saxon Wheel Cross—Sir G. Nares—‘ Only "— 
Stuart, Earl of Orkney—‘ Feared ”—J. Everard—Skull in Portrait— 
Gray or Grey—Norman Koll at Dives—Curious Tenure—Rook of 
Common Prayer in Roman Oftices—Prebendary Victoria—Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury —Emaciated Figures——‘‘ Trouble” — 
Angelica Catalani—Comneni and Napoleon 1—Harmony in Verse— 
Shakspearian Desideratum—‘ Legend of Reading Abbey,’ &c.—T. 
Gainsborough—St. Paul’s Churchyard—St. Cornély—Church wardens 
—‘Nickleby Married '—Scottish ‘‘ Legend”—Maxwells of Nithsdale 
—‘ Flittermouse ’’—Substituted Portraits. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary '—Egerton’s 
‘Admiral Hornby ’—Munk’s ‘Sir H. Halford.’ 





THE NUMBER FOR JULY 25 contains— 

NOTES :—“‘ Gates” of York—Shakspeariana—Thieves’ Candles—Lucifer 
Matches—Battle of the Nile—Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk—Meals 
of Our Ancestors—Thomas Dyche—Kev. G. Munford—Thackerayana 
—Devil’s Plot—Literary Knowledge— Blessing the Fisheries — 
“Smoker”: “‘Sleeper’’: ‘‘ Diner’’— Fulwood's Rents. 

QUERIES :—Prince Charles and Mile. Luci—‘A Legend of Readin 
Abbey '—Gerry Family—Oak Boughs—Gordon Family—Manor o 
Toley Fee—Washington and Milton—Goldings of Winchester— 
Soldier's Marriage—Heriot and Cowan Hospitals—Comneni and 
Napoleon—Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury—Timber ‘Trees— 
Arms of the Mercers’ Company—Kider’s ‘ British Merlin '—Source of 
Quotation—“‘Feer and Fiet”—Dr, A. Carlyle—Pompadour—Jack 
Sheppard—Tout Family—Highland Breed of Sheep—Churchwardens, 

REPLIES :—St. Paul’s Churchyard—St. Uncumber—The Slayer of Argus 
—Dorset Dialect—St. Sampson —‘ Bedstaves ’’—Benest and Le Geyt 
ee es Song—Church Briefs—Charr in Windermere— 
“Flittermouse ’’—H. Justice—Pamela—E ans Jeter Lettering— 
F. Robson—R. Huish—Ku Klux Klan—‘ Napol¢on galeux ’—Chest- 
nuts and Rheumatism—Dialect—Metre of ‘In Memoriam ’—Mar- 
graves of ee Sombre — Flags—Games in 
« h d VYindmills—Waterloo Dinner—Lord John Russell— 
« Bombellieas ”—Old Clock—Colonist—‘ Noted Names of Fiction '— 
Pope's Villa—Knights of St. John—Ancient Service Book—Family 
Societies —Patriot—L. Blower—Kose Family. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—‘ New English Dictionary '—Villari’s ‘Two First 
Centuries of Florentine History ’—‘ Naval and Military Trophies,’ 
awd Il.—‘Catalogue of Engraved National Portraits’—E. V. B.'s 
‘ ? 





THE NUMBER FOR JULY 18 contains— 

NOTES :—Burns Bibliography—Burns in Dumfries—Burns in Fifeshire 

—Burns and his Love of Books—Burns at the Plough—Linkum- 

loddie—Robbie Burns's Lass—Burns Relic—Burns: ‘A Daimen- 
icker”—Massinger and St. Saviour's—Thomas Fuller—‘ Trouble” 
used Intransitively—John Bunyan asa Soldier—‘‘ It’s a very good 
world,’’ &c.—M.P.s in ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’—‘‘ Pony 
of Beef”—J. B. Taylor. F.S.A.—Folk-lore of Hair—Steel Pens— 
Coleridge and Lord Lytton—Portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots— 
—““ Clem ’’—St. Cornély, Brittany. 

QUERIES :—Drawn Rattle or Match—Scottish ‘‘ Legend” — Rerriman 

Famil ray or Grey ?—Astrological Signatures—Society to Ex- 

lore Norman Charters —‘Gulliver’s ‘Travels ’— ‘‘ Marcella” — 

on in Fulham Church—‘“ Irpe ”—Aerolites—John Payne— 

o ful ’’—Gordons in co. Tyrone—Arms of Ipswich School— 

Armorial—J. Norman of Bridgwater — Quotation — Scrimshaw 

=, flies Mill’— “ Billingsgate’’ — Plague Stones—‘‘ Bombel- 
eas.” 

REPLIES :—Oxford in Early Times—Umbriel—Shirley, Earl Ferrers— 

§ rrow— Name of University—Grace Darling Monument— 
Chinese Collection—Southwell MSS.—Prebendary Victoria—‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris '"—Lloyd Family—Bestowal of Knighthood—* Bosh ”’ 
—‘ New Help to Discourse ’—‘‘ Jemmy "’—Spanish Motto of English 
Duke—Boak — Perris—Princess Leonora Christina—‘'The Rover's 
Bride ’—Thames or Isis—'T. Gainsborough—Florence, Male Christian 
Name—Osbaldeston, Kishop of Londun—Brief for London Theatre— 

in Country Life—Wedding Ceremony—* Findy’—Play on 
Wo Bice fe of Fulham Palace—The Waterloo Dinner 
—Universities in the United States—Ta hie—Flying IL h 
—Prayer Book in Roman Offices—‘'om Paine and Stays—Dog Stories 
—Spanish Armada—Descendantsof Burns—N. Stone— Maid Marian’s 
Tomb—“ Populist ’"—Foolscap—Drury Lane Theatre—Hanishment 
of Farl and Countess of Somerset—Angelica Catalani—Arresting 
Dead Body— Victor Hugo's ‘ Désintéressement’—‘‘ Dead Men’s 
Fingers"’—Rough Lee Hall—Straps—Steam Carriage for Roads— 
Governor or Governess—French Prisoners of War—Alderman Cor- 
nish—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS:—Shilleto’s Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy ’— 
‘Waugh’s ‘Johnson's Lives of the Poets’—Maurice’s ‘ Bohemia ’— 
Mrs. Holmes’s ‘London Burial Grounds ’—‘Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library : English Topography ’—Lane-Poole’s ‘ Coins and Medals.’ 





Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 





Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E.O, 


“ LHARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QuERIEs,’” 


Ldinburgh Revier, 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


Subscription, 10s, 3d, for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





The Sixth Series of NorTEs AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con. 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William IIT. at the Battle of the Boyne— The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 


Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles ”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘“ Lead, kindly Light"—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 


Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy —Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage—West Indian Superstitions—* Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
BStage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘ Pleasures of Memory’—“‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘ William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama— Poem by J. M. 
Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence— Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin—money—Getting into a scrape. 





tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 
Subjects :— 


Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater- 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the Bee of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco ds 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphae- 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’— Early Gillrays- 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches- 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 


‘Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 


Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics, ¢ 


iii, 1745—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Tliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘ Rane’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 
Topography. 

Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa st 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0. E. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Je and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bont 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm — E. O. — Napoleon 
Legacy to Cantillon. 








Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, EC. 
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W. oo, BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
. CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ven, ENGLAND. 
—“ These belints are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
fiaraid Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
pall of soldier's name f. the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
ioe ballad, ‘Queen Eleanor's Vengeance‘ ot a “Welingcons 
ern times, ‘The is 0 ngton,” 
” story. = ad Halaklave’ are excellently well said ai 


sa 
ermann, ny ce 
resting to all who have British blood = the r veins, 
ool of talinds, interesting 0 be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
Ly strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


pROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus, 





The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 

















T H E ~ Fa EN & DS 
se of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week's ATHEN/EUM contains Articles on 

LORD SELBORNE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

STUOUT’S ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY. 

The JOURNAL of JOACHIM HANE. 

wae WOMEN of the COLONIAL and REVOLUTIONARY 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

The CULTS of the GREEK STATES. 

NEW NOVELS (Lesbia ; The Sentimental Sex ; Lady Val’s Elopement ; 
Lucilla; A Modern Siren; The Fool and his Heart; Epicures ; 
‘Trapped by Avarice ; Bijou). 

MORE PAPYRI. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

SHORT STORIES. 

LATIN LITERATURE. 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW te 

RHONA’S CHRISTMAS VISION; HISTO. reat MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION ; ‘The LAWS of SUCCESSION among the 
PLOLEMIES ; SALE; The READES; ‘The KINGIS QUAIK.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Lubbock on Swiss Scenery ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Library Table; The Royal Archeological Institute at 
Canterbury; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; The Bayreuth Festival ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for July 25 contains Articles on 
ADMIRAL HURNBY. 
MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
The DIALOGUE. 
A HISTORY of BOHEMIA. 
MRS. BARRINGTON’S ESSAYS. 
The PARISH of STRATHENDRICK. 
STUDIES in the OBVIOUS. 
The LEGEND of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 


, The CROWD. 


FRENCH BIOGRAPHY. 
BOOKS ABOUT WALES. 
GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 
The LIBRARIES of FICTION. 
SCOTTISH BIOGRAPHY. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
OUR LIBRAKY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
‘The aS od og M. EDMOND DE GONCOURT; 
NIA The EXPLORATION of the CAUCASUS’; 
CHARLES ‘DICKENS, SUME LETTERS of BURNS. 
ALso— 


CAX- 
MR. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—A Naturalist in Mid-Africa ; ~~ aga Table; Chemical Lite- 
rature ; Mathematical Literature ; Goss 
FINE ARTS—Taylor’s Antiquarian ong a Table ; Elementary 
Manuals ; ‘The Reid Portrait of Burns; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip. 
DRAMA — Library “Table ; Shakspeare’s Materials for ‘Macbeth’; 
Gossip. 
The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
Jobn C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





SUPPLIED UNDER ROYAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND 





‘*Honest water which ne’er left man i’ the mire.”—SHAKESPEARE, ‘ Timon of Athens,’ 


ASSISTS DIGESTION. 


N N I S 


THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


BOTTLES (per case of 50), 22s. HALF-BOTTLES (per case of 100), 35s. 
QUARTER-BOTTLES (per case of 100), 25s. 


Bottles, packing, and cases included. Delivered free in London. 
To be obtained from all Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Stores, at the following prices 


ERS, Horning Post.—‘‘ Spisited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 
Daily News.—“ Very spiri 
Pall Nall G Gazette. —“‘ Really admirable.” 
Horning Advertiser —“ Sure of @ wide popularity.” 
John Bull.—“* Very successful.” , 
Metropolitan. —* Instinct with patriotic fire.” | 
Bae ustrated London News.—“ Right well done. 
—“'These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
B, Con peste ne the a of songs that sailors most enjoy. 
? “| Nonconf —“ These songs bear a true iteraxy mark, and give out 
A aera F 
Owing Ln ey «Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
ofsome songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he qo are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 
Graphic.— may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
au 
mate of eo iba. Bennrett’s heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
Snob— eostend vigorous. There is a healthy, aay, fresh-air dash about 
Maiden — which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pose ctl are designed,” os 
—Brag lereury “There is no 0 ys who can compete with 
eater Dr. Rane a pop pular song- writer. In his volume of sea row we 
od in the qualities which must secure its success ” 
i.—* Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
- hs ‘comprehensive yet inexpensive work. jis gem deserves 
be patronized not wey by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
bailore Homes and all o Marine A 
f Arms Nees of the World.—* ‘There is real peetry in these songs.” 
Mirror.—“ With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
Bee of and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
rences London: Chatto & Windus, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
om of 
— BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
Mth, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
hael GRAPHY cf MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d. ; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
rays §  jonn 0. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
z and jm lane, B.C. 
ck on 
. H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Jepul- 
ottish 
indul- 
ig in 
hes— 
ens PROMOTES APPETITE. 
‘ayer: 
1 the PROLONGS LIFE. 
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per dozen delivered : — 


LONDON.—Bottles, 6s.; Half-Bottles, 4s. 6d.; Quarter-Bottles, 3s. 6d. 


x COUNTRY.—Bottles, 6s. 6d.; Half-Bottles, 5s.; Quarter-Bottles, 3s. 9d. 








od To be obtained at all the Bars, Buffets, and Hotels of Messrs. Spiers & Pond; 
me and of all the Agents of W. & A, Gilbey. 

4 Supplied at all first-class Hotels, Clubs, and Restaurants. 

a. PROPRIETORS— 


. JOHANNIS, Lrp., 25, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, 
1 London, 8S. W. 


Springs: ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY. 








XUM 


‘* The Silver Spring where England drinks.” 


'—_ SHAKESPEARE, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ee od 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, net. 


MEMORIALS (Part I), 


FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 
1766-1865. 


BY 
ROUNDELL PALMER, EARL OF SELBORNE, 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ As we go on the interest 
grows and the utterances become more weighty. It is only 
natural to expect that the process will be continued in 
Part II., which will be eagerly expected.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By 


Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by FRED. PEGRAM. 
With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY.,. 


Demy 16mo, 1s, net, cloth; 1s. 6d. net, persian, each vol. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’ 8 
Edition. Vol. XIX. RIZPAH, and other Poems. 
bse XX. The VOYAGE of MAELDUNEH, and other 

oems. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Six 


Lectures read before the Royal Institution in arony, 
and February, 1873. With The UNITY of HISTOR 
the Rede Lecture read before the University of Cam-~ 
bridge, May 29, 1872. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
M.A. Hon. D.O.L. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ALPINE NOTES and the CLIMBING 
FOOT. By GEORGE WHERRY, M A. M.C. (Cantab.), 
Member of the Alpine Club. With Map and 21 Illustra- 
tions. 

TIM ES.—“ Lovers of mountain craft will read with plea- 
sure ‘Alpine Notes and the Climbing Foot.’ The writer, 
who is evidently a good mountaineer, says in his preface 
that the pages forming the volume were ‘ most written with 
pencil in the railway train when the writer was returning 
from Alpine holidays.’...... The result is a readable little 
volume...... His serious excursus on ‘the climbing foot’ 
will perhaps attract attention from other persons besides 
climbers.” 

Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. net. 


The RELATIONS of the ENGLISH- 


SPEAKING PEOPLES. An Address delivered before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New York March 13, 
1896, by W. PETERSON, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (St. And.). 


Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SELECTION of 


FRENCH IDIOMS. Compiled by Madame P. H. PLAN, 
With a Preface by F. F. ROGET. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LimITED, London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAKLI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 
Nom and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 


JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contain sa BIBLIO- 
of REACONSFIELD. This j includes KEYS to 
oFivia N GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 8d. 
; — : Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
jane, E.C. 


CYCLING AND ALL ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAltway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 





TE ‘of the EARL 








Established 1849. Claims paid, £3,650,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 
P P 8’S COCOAINSE, 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. (TEA-LIKE.) 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flayoured powder—“ COCOAINE,” a pro- 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 
active principle, —— a a preheat a the Ey 
energy without unduly exciting the system. old only in 3 by 

—- Hed “JAMES EPPS ic Che- 


Grocers, labe' M & CO. (Ltd.), Homceopathi 
mists, London.” 


KE ® F 8’8 COCOAIN E 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





The best alias 
Somers of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
d INDIGESTI 


And Safest Aperient for Delleate Constitutions, 


dren, and In: 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN’S LIST. — 


*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free on application. 





NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


BY E. H. STRAIN. 
FIFTH EDITION, NOW READY, 6s. 


A MAN’S FOES: a Tale of the Siege of Londonderry. 
By Mrs. BE. H. STRAIN. 
“The best historical novel pure and simple since Mr. Conan Doyle published ‘ Micah 
Clarke.’”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY FRANCIS HINDES GROOME. 
KRIEGSPIEL: the WarGame. A Novel. By Francis 


HINDES GROOME. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“A book of striking ability by one of the most brilliant men of letters...... A book of 
varied and extraordinary interest.”—British Weekly. 


BY PERCY ANDREAE. 
The VANISHED EMPEROR. By Percy Andreae, 
Author of ‘ Stanhope of Chester.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“We can honestly say it is years since we read a story so original, so striking, or so 
absorbing.”—Manchester Courier. 


BY SHAN F. BULLOCK. 
BY THRASNA RIVER: the Story of a Townland, 


given by one John Farmer, and Edited by bis Friend, SHAN F. BULLOCK. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“A charming book, and affords quite the best picture of Irish rural life I have ever 
come across.”— Atheneum, 


BY EDITH JOHNSON. 
A SUNLESS HEART. By Edith Johnson. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘* Its intrinsic merit, its originality and its pathos, its distinctively woman’s outlook on 
life, and the singular glow and genius of its author.”—Mr. W. T. Strap. 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


BY GUY BOOTHBY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
The BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. By Guy Boothby, 
creator of ‘ Dr. Nikola,’ ‘A Bid for Fortune,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 
“A more exciting romance no man could reasonably ask for.”— Yorkshire Post. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A BID for FORTUNE; or, Dr. Nikola’s Vendetta. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 
“ He never allows the interest to drop from the first first page to the last..... The plot is 
highly ingenious, and when once it has fairly thickened exciting to a degree.” — Times, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


IN STRANGE COMPANY: a Story of Chili and the 


Southern Seas. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“A capital novel of its kind—the sensational adventurous. It has the quality of life and 
stir, and will carry the reader with curiosity unabated to the end.”— World. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
The MARRIAGE of ESTHER: a Torres Straits Sketch. 
rown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


** A story full of action, life, and dramatic interest...... There is a vigour and a power of 
illusion about it that raises it quite above the level of the ordinary novel of adventure.” 


BY FRANCIS PREVOST. Manchester Guardian, 
RUST of GOLD. Crown 8vo. art canvas, 5s. 


“A series of nine fin de siécle stories of great power and picturesqueness...... As word- 
pictures they are simply masterpieces.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ON the VERGE. Just ready, crown 8vo. art canvas, 5s. 


“«* Rust of Gold’ was good, but ‘On the Verge’ is better.”—Star. 


BY ARTHUR MORRISON. 
MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. By Arthur 


MORRISON, Author of ‘ Tales of Mean Streets,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


‘* Most people like tales of this sort...... and no one writes them better than Mr, Morrison 
does. The narratives are written not only with ingenuity, but with conviction, which is, 
perbaps, even the more valuable quality.”—Globe. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHRONICLES of MARTIN HEWITT: being the Second 


Series of ‘ Martin Hewitt, Investigator.’ Crown 8vo. art canvas, 5s. 


“‘ There is not one of the stories in this collection that is not ingeniously constructed 
and cleverly written.”—Academy. 





——— 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN’S 
ONE SHILLING 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE-BOOKS, 


WITH NEW ROUTE MAPS, COLOURED PLATES, NUMEROUS 
ENGRAVINGS, LATEST INFORMATION, 


Cloth, round corners, price 1s, each. 


They are strongly bound in cloth ; are of handy size, with rounded edges, for the pocket, 
They are printed in clear type, on good paper; are well illustrated, and are furnishes 


with good Maps and Plans. 
The trouble they will save you is enormous. 


They will tell you how to reach the District chosen, and what Fares you will have to pay, 
They will give you lists of Hotels, with tariffs, so that you may calculate your probable 


expenses. 


They will tell you what is to be seen in the neighbourhood, with Plans of Tours ang 


Descriptive Routes, thus saving you the mortification of having missed, through ignorance 
what was best to see and enjoy. , 


They will give you, ina concise form, the Legends and History of the places visited, 


with notices of the public buildings. 


Lists of places of worship are supplied, and postal information is not forgotten. 
In short, these GUIDES take the place of a pleasant, indefatigable, and economic! 


walking encyclopedia, with this advantage that they can be shut up whenever you wish to 
look about for yourself, 


LIST OF GUIDES FOR SEASON 1896. 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


LONDON. 

LIVERPOOL and Environs. 
LEEDS and Vicinity. 
BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 
WORTHING and Neighbourhood. 
The CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

The ISLE of WIGHT. 

The ISLE of MAN. 

The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
NORTH WALES. 

SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 


SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 


WHITBY and Neighbourhood. 
REDCAR, COATHAM, &c. 
SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA, &c. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY, FILEY, &c. 
ILKLREY and Neighbourhood. 
FURNESS ABBEY, &c. 
MORECAMBE BAY, &c. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 
MATLOCK and DOVEDALE. 
LEAMINGTON, WARWICK, &ec. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
BIRMINGHAM and Neighbourhood. 
HARROGATE and its Spas. 
TORQUAY and South Devon. 
LYNTON, LYNMOUTH, &c. 
EXETER and Neighbourhood. 
ILFRACOMBE and Neighbourhood. 
BIDEFORD and Neighbourhood. 
WINDSOR and its Castle. 
DARTMOOR and its Tors. 
PLYMOUTH and Environs. 
OXFORD. 

SHERWOOD FOREST, &c. 
HEXHAM, GILSLAND, &c. 
BATH and Neighbourhood. 

The WYE VALLEY. 


HASTINGS and Vicinity. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, 


SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH and Eavirons. 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. 

The TROSSACHS, LOCH LOMOND, &&, 
FIFE, KINROSS, &c. 

AYR, ARRAN, DUMFRIES, &c. 
ABBOTSFORD, MELROSE, &c. 
OBAN and the Western Isles. 
PERTH, DUNDEH, &c. 
ABERDEEN, DEESIDE, BALMORAL. 
INVERNESS and Neighbourhood. 
SKYE, ORKNEY, SHETLAND, &c. 
EAST COAST of SCOTLAND. 
SOUTH-WEST of SCOTLAND. 
HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. 


IRELAND. 


CORK, GLENGARIFF, BANTRY, &. 
KILLARNEY and S.W. Ireland. 
LONDONDERRY, &e. 
NORTHERN LAKE DISTRICT. 
CARLINGFOUORD BAY, &c. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, &c. 
DUBLIN and WICKLOW Tours. 
BELFAST. 

CONNEMARA ISLANDS. 
WATERFORD and WEXFORD. 
LIMERICK and Coast of Clare. 


THE CONTINENT. 


PARIS. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The RHINE and RHINELAND. 
BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 
The RIVIERA. (Wrap.) 





THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE 
AUGUST NUMBER, NOW READY, CONTAINS— 
CAPTAIN SHANNON. By CouLson KERNAHAN. 
DR. NIKOLA. By Guy BoorHsy. 
ALL ABOUT the AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 
A CABMAN’S REVELATIONS. By W. J. WINTLE. 
A TERRIBLE ALTERNATIVE. Complete Thrilling Story. 


By A. O. BRAZIER. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL of MUSIC. Copiously illustrated. 
A QUAINT ENTANGLEMENT. An Amusing Love Story. 
B 


y E. F. SPENCE, 


ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY at HOME. 
BEVERIDGE’S BICYCLE, By THomas McEWEN. 
BUILDING an ATLANTIC LINER. By JoHN FosTER FRASER. 


120 pages, SIXPENCE. 





WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Lirep, London, New York, and Melbourne. 


——— 
——— 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘The Editor” —Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Jonn C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. 
Agents for Scortawp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 8, 1896. 
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